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.(ir  /  night  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  teU  him  hit  fate.  If  he  retolvtd  to  venture  upon  the  dangerout 
precipice  of  telling  unbiataed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tellt  the  Crimea 
of  great  men,  theg  faU  upon  him  with  the  iron  handt  of  the  law;  if  he  tellt  them  of  virtuea,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attache  him  with  tlander.  But  if  he  regardt  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  tidet,  and  then  he  may  go  onfearlete.—Dz  Ton. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


ENGLISH  LOYALTY. 

There  never  has  been  a  more  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  use  of  the  electric  telegraph  in  widening  and 
intensifying  human  sympathies,  than  in  the  universal 
anxiety  that  has  been  shown  in  regard  to  the  health  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Before  electricity  had  been 
brought  down  from  the  sky,  and  compelled  to  work  as 
an  obedient  slave  to  man,  the  news  of  impending  disaster 
spread  slowly,  irregularly,  and  with  uncertainty.  The 
air  would  be  heavy  with  painful  rumours  ;  but  the  exact 
truth  would  not  be  known.  The  people  would  be  filled 
with  a  vague  sense  of  fear  and  with  expectation,  but, 
in  the  absence  of  trustworthy  intelligence,  their  sympa¬ 
thies  could  not  take  clear  and  articulate  shape.  So  per¬ 
fect  now  is  the  means  of  diffusing  information,  that  the 
whole  nation  feels  as  it  were  at  the  bedside  of  the  Prince, 
watching  eveiy  phase  of  the  long  struggle  with  death. 
By  the  telegraphic  wires,  forms  of  prayer  were  sent 
down  to  the  country  in  the  end  or  last  week,  and 
from  thousands  of  churches  and  chapels  there  arose  a 
single  volume  of  supplication.  Nor  has  the  interest  in 
the  Prince  been  confined  to  England.  The  progress  of 
the  disease  has  been  as  keenly  watched  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  every  bulletin  has  been  eagerly 
awaited.  From  Calcutta  we  hear  that  entertainment 
have  been  postponed ;  from  Bombay,  that  the  Parsees 
have  lit  their  sacred  fire,  and  oflTered  their  prayers  for 
the  Prince's  recovery.  Never  before  have  the  wide¬ 
spread  members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  and  the 
many  scattered  members  of  the  English  nation,  been 
so  united  in  one  common  anxiety  that  the  royal  family 
should  not  again  have  to  lament  a  premature  death. 

It  was,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that  such  a  spon¬ 
taneous  and  universal  manifestation  of  pure  human 
sympathy  should  not  be  marred  by  the  foolish  attempt 
of  some  of  our  contemporaries  to  attach  to  it  a  political 
significance.  It  is  the  very  circumstance  that  the  life  or 
death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  cannot  affect  political 
calculations  that  has  rendered  it  possible  for  all  classes 
to  join  in  the  same  warm  expression  of  sympathy.  Even 
the  Prince's  political  opinions,  if  he  has  any,  are  un¬ 
known.  It  is  this  complete  neutrality  of  the  Crown  in 
political  discussions  that  has  given  the  Queen  her  un¬ 
exampled  position  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  In 
despotic  countries,  or  in  kingdoms  where  the  Sovereign 
is  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Government,  it  is  with  lar 
other  emotions  that  such  an  event  as  the  dangerous 
illness  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  would  be  regarded.  A 
change  in  the  person  of  the  Monarch,  in  despotic  nations, 
is  more  exciting  than  the  election  of  a  new  Parliament 
in  England,  or  of  a  President  in  the  United  States. 
Some  are  looking  with  wistful  eyes  to  the  departing 
Monarch,  and  see,  in  his  approaching  end,  the  extinction 
of  their  political  influence ;  others  hasten,  with  hopeful 
eyes,  to  worship  the  rising  sun,  and  cut  out  for  them¬ 
selves  a  path  to  fame.  If  the  Monarch  has  been  popular, 
the  people  hear  of  his  danger  with  apprehension  and 
regret ;  if  he  has  not  been  popular,  they  look  towards 
his  successor  with  sullen  resignation  or  feeble  hope. 


Every  one  is  thinking  of  himself ;  every  one  is  looking 
out  for  his  own  interests ;  perhaps  there  are  not  a  dozen 
in  a  kingdom  who  really  care  for  the  despot  as  a  man. 
The  man  is  submerged  and  forgotten  in  the  Sovereign. 
In  our  Constitution,  we  are  able  to  forget  the  Sovereign 
in  the  man. 


The  writers  who  have  within  the  last  few  days  flooded 
the  daily  papers  with  exaggerated  comments  on  the  poli¬ 
tical  consequences  of  the  Prince's  illness  are  the  victims 
of  the  fallacy  that  they  are  attempting  to  impose  on 
the  public.  They  observe  the  general  excitement,  the 
eagerness  for  intelligence  of  the  Prince's  condition,  and 
they  feel  bound  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  They 
fall  into  the  common  error  of  supposing  that  the 
interest  in  the  Prince’s  welfare  arises  from  the  vast 
importance  of  his  life  to  the  State,  or  the  priceless  value 
of  his  future  services.  They  imagine  that  the  nation  is 
thinking  primarily  of  its  own  loss,  and  of  the  dangers  to 
which,  in  some  heated  imaginations,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  exposed ;  that  its  first  thought  is  of  its  own 
safety,  and  its  next  of  the  Prince's  welfare.  The  fact 
is  just  the  reverse.  The  feeling  is  purely  unselfish 
and  sympathetic.  The  nation  is  not  in  the  smallest 
peril.  This  countiy  has  not  conquered  its  freedom,  and 
inherited  the  traditions  of  self-government,  to  be  now 
dependent  upon  the  life  of  any  Prince,  were  he  the 
greatest  genius  that  ever  lived.  If  it  had  been  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  the  royal  family  to  be  overclouded  with  a 
sorrow  that  would  have  been  vividly  realised  and 
mourned  in  every  household,  the  grief  of  the  nation 
would  have  been  none  the  less  sincere  or  profound 
because  it  entertained  not  the  least  disquietude  in  regard 
to  its  own  future.  It  is  the  greatest  blessing  of  Consti¬ 
tutional  Government  that  even  the  demise  of  the  Crown 
produces  no  perturbation,  and  that  the  continuity  of 
our  political  life  is  absolutely  unbroken. 

It  is  thus  the  absence  of  all  political  danger  or  excite¬ 
ment  that  sets  the  heart  of  the  nation  free  to  sympathise 
with  the  pergonal  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  royal  family. 
Our  Sovereign  has  long  ceased  to  bear  on  her  shoulders 
the  cares  or  responsibilities  of  government.  We  are, 
and  have  long  been,  a  self-governing  nation.  But  there 
is  one  function  that  royalty  fulfils ;  it  is  the  symbol  of 
the  historic  greatness  and  unity  of  the  nation.  The 
Crown  belongs  to  no  party:  under  the  reign  of  the 
present  Queen,  we  have  altogether  escaped  the  old 
intrigues  of  “  Queen's  friends  "  or  “  Prince's  friends.” 
But,  in  another  sense,  the  Queen  has  made  the  royal 
family  representative.  Her  Court  has  been  free  from  the 
vices  that  so  often  create  disgust  when  a  king  is  on  the 
throne.  It  has  been  a  thoroughly  domestic  circle,  in 
which  the  people  have  seen  reflectea  the  institution  that 
does  most  for  the  happiness  and  stability  of  the  nation. 
More  and  more  has  this  tendency  become  pronounced, 
and  the  royal  family  has  been  regarded,  with  increi^ing 
affection,  as  a  type  of  the  happiest  portion  of  the  national 
Hfe.  The  people  of  England  do  not  look  to  the  Queen 
as  the  fountain  of  legislation,  as  the  governor  or  disposer 
of  their  lives ;  but  they  remember  that  she  is  the  heir  of 
a  royal  line,  the  names  in  which  are  landmarks  in  the 
national  history,  and  they  have  learned  with  thankfulness 
that  in  her  high  position,  as  wife  and  mother,  she  has 
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given  an  illnstrions  example  of  those  homely  virtues  that 
are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  every-day  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  people. 

A  well-known  deficiency  of  onr  national  character 
is  the  awkwardness  of  onr  attempts  to  describe  onr 
feelings.  No  people  is  more  sentimental  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  none  less  capable  of  giving  utterance  to  emotion 
with  dignity  and  propriety.  Feeling  exists,  so  to  speak, 
in  an  amorphous  state;  it  does  not  crystallize  itself, 
or  yield  to  the  intellect  a  well-defined  product.  Hence 
we  are  generally  in  extremes,  either  a  blank  reticence  or 
a  hollow  affectation  of  cynicism,  or,  when  once  the 
example  is  [shown,  there  is  a  torrent  of  unmeasured  and 
irrelevant  eulogium.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
Times  has  lectured  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Queen  ; 
and  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  Prince’s  illness,  when 
a  favourable  termination  was  confidently  expected,  it 
expressed,  in  manly  terms,  its  hope  that  his  illness 
would  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to  him.  But 
when  danger  became  imminent,  the  Times  was  scared 
ont  of  its  manliness,  and  became  first  in  the  race  of 
sickly  exaggeration.  An  example  of  that  kind  is  soon 
followed  ;  every  writer  is  afi*aid  of  being  left  behind ; 
and  with  many  proper  expressions  of  sympathy,  there 
has  been  mixed  an  amount  of  nonsense  about  the  British 
Constitution  that  would  be  appalling,  if  we  did  not 
know  that  it  will  all  be  forgotten  in  a  fortnight.  The 
one  thing,  however,  that  has  been  genuine  and  unmis¬ 
takable,  and  for  the  utterance  of  which  much  may  be 
forgiven,  is  the  deep  sympathy  that  has  been  shown 
everywhere,  and  which  faithfully  expresses  a  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  Prince’s  welfare  to  his  widowed  mother, 
his  wife,  and  his  young  family.  It  is  the  threatened 
disruption  of  family  ties  in  a  family  of  such  exalted 
position  that  every  one  feels  a  right  to  have  an  interest 
in  its  welfare,  w’hich  so  powerfully  excite  the  imagination 
and  stir  the  affections.  On  these  grounds  all  English¬ 
men  are  united  in  the  hope  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
will  recover.  I 


turned  Switzerland  into  a  real  federation,  and  strictly 
defined  the  rights  of  the  cantons,  as  well  as  the  powers 
of  the  Central  Gtjvemment. 


Under  this  Constitution  the  Fedeial  Legislature  con¬ 
sists  of  two  houses ;  a  Stdnderath,  or  Council  of  States  like 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORMS  IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


In  the  Swiss  Congress  at  Berne  there  is  now  under 
consideration  a  Reform  Bill  which  is  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  political  students.  Switzerland  offers  the 
most  striking  example,  perhaps,  ever  afforded,  of  the 
advantages  of  the  federal  system.  Surrounded  by  great 
empires  continually  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to 
crush  its  inconvenient  liberties,  it  has  yet,  with  its  petty 
resources,  for  five  centuries  known  how  to  maintain  its 
independence.  Composed  of  three  antagonistic  races, 
everywhere  else  engaged  in  unceasing  struggles  for 
mastery,  its  people  display  no  other  rivalry  than  a 
patriotic  emulation  for  the  welfare  of  their  common 
country.  With  the  still  more  dividing  circumstances  of 
difference  of  language  and  difference  of  creed  acting 
upon  them,  they  are  yet  before  the  world  one  unsepa¬ 
rated,  inseparable  brotherhood.  Centralised  States  may 
be  tom  asunder  by  the  upheavings  of  down-trodden 
nationalities,  but  federal  Switzerland  knows  no  such  dis¬ 
tractions.  There  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Italians, 
possessing  equal  rights,  as  they  are  subject  to  equal 
duties,  feel  that  they  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  their  union,  and  well  is  this  union  entitled 
to  their  attachment.  For  it  has  solved  that  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  political  problems,  which  so  few  States  through¬ 
out  the  world’s  history  have  succeeded  in  solving, — how 
to  reconcile  individual  liberty  and  local  self-government 
with  the  maintenance  of  so  much  power  iu  a  central 
authority  as  will  just  suffice  to  preserve  the  indepen¬ 
dence  and  integrity  of  the  country.  And  it  has  made, 
too,  of  their  annals  a  story  of  continued  progress  and 
peaceful  development.  At  first  the  bond  uniting  them 
sat  very  lightly  on  the  several  cantons.  It  partook 
more  largely  of  the  nature  of  a  league  for  defensive 
purposes  than  of  a  confederation,  as  we  now  employ  the 
term.  Gradually,  however,  it  was  drawn  closer  and 
closer,  until  iu  1848  a  Constitution  was  adopted  which 


members  to  it ;  and  a  NatumalrcUh,  or  National  Council 
like  the  American  House  of  Representatives,  represent^ 
ing  the  people,  every  20,000  of  whom  return  one 
member;  but  every  canton  must  have  at  least  one 
member  in  the  Nationalrath,  and  no  electoral  district 
can  be  made  up  of  portions  of  different  cantons.  The 
executive  is  vested  in  a  Council  of  Seven,  elected,  for 
three  years,  by  the  Legislature.  The  members  divide 
'  the  several  departments  of  the  administration  between 
them,  the  Legislature  selecting  one  to  act  as  president. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  while  the  Legislature  is  an 
almost  exact  reproduction  of  the  American  Congress,, 
the  executive  more  nearly  resembles  our  own  Cabinei 
It  differs  from  it,  however,  in  at  least  two  important, 
particulars.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  the  membera 
are  elected  by  the  Legislature  instead  of,  as  with  us,  the 
president  only  being  indicated.  And,  in  the  second, 
they  all  hold  office  for  a  fixed  term,  instead  of  being 
removable  by  a  hostile  vote.  The  Federal  Government. 
makes  peace  and  war,  and  represents  the  country  inter¬ 
nationally.  The  cantons,  however,  have  the  right  to 
enter  into  conventions  with  other  nations  concerning 
fiscal  and  administrative  matters.  This  is  a  prerogative 
of  sovereignty  not  possessed  by  the  American  Statei- 
Foreign  Governments  can  hold  intercourse,  in  their  case, 
only  with  the  President  through  the  Secretary  of  State- 
The  Federal  Government  has  also  supreme  jurisdiction 
over  the  army,  the  cantons  being  forbidden  to  keep  up 
a  permanent  force  of  more  than  300  men  in  each.  The 
F^eral  army  consists  of  the  eUtey  one  per  cent,  of  the- 
population,  and  the  reserve  half  the  elite.  The  Landtoehr, 
or  second  reserve,  is  a  cantonal  force.  The  Federal  f 
Government  has  considerable  jurisdiction  likewise  over: 
fiscal  matters,  public  works,  and  the  like.  With  respeet 
to  reforms  of  the  Constitution  the  provisions  are  com¬ 
plicated  .  If  one  House  of  Congress  is  in  favour  of  revision,, 
the  other  opposing,  or  if  it  is  demanded  by  50,000 
qualified  voters,  a  plebiscite  is  directed  to  be  taken,  a 
simple  “  Yes  ”  or  “  No  ”  being  returned  to  the  question, 
is  there  to  be  a  revision  ?  If  the  majority  votes  affirma¬ 
tively,  a  new  Congress  has  to  be  elected  for  the  special 
purpose  of  elaborating  a  reform  bill.  But  this  bill  itself 
has  to  be  approved  by  a  majority  both  of  the  cantons 
and  of  the  people  before  it  b^omes  valid.  How  wid^y  , 
this  arrangement  departs  from  the  American  system  the 
reader  will  at  once  perceive.  The  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  never  contemplated  a  total 
recasting  of  that  document.  Additions  and  improve¬ 
ments,  indeed,  they  made  provision  for,  but  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  radical  reform  they  did  not  recognise.  They 
regarded  their  Constitution  as  admitting  of  being 
developed,  not  of  being  supplemented.  Moreover,  the 
people  in  America  have  no  voice  directly  in  the  adoption 
of  amendments.  Amendments  are  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States. 

The  Constitution  of  1848  secured  to  Switzerland  an 
era  of  internal  contentment  and  peaceful  progress,  but  it 
neglected  to  deal  with  one  very  serious  abuse.  The  Con* 
federation  having  been  originally  but  a  league  of  mutud 
defence  against  Austria,  the  cantons  were  almost 
entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  one  settling  in  another  were  regarded  as  alie^ 
This,  which  was  natural  enough  two  or  three  centmies 
ago,  strange  to  say,  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

A  citizen  of  Lucerne,  for  instance,  is  not  a  citizen  of 
Berne.  He  can  vote  at  no  election,  can  hold  no  office, 
can  taJee  part,  in  short,  in  no  public  busing.  A®  ? 
consequence,  the  population  of  Switzerland  is  dmdw 
into  two  classes,  nearly  equal  in  number,  but 
different  as  to  privileges — the  citizens  and  the  resson^ 
tanti.  Besides  being  refused  all  rights  of  citizenship, 
the  ressortissants  are  subjected  to  another  very  gross 
injustice.  The  Swiss  cantons  for  administrative  purposes 
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are  divided  into  oommnxies.  Now,  these  commnnes  are 
possessed  of  extensive  properties,  which  are  so  valuable 
in  manv  casea  that  it  is  said  the  members  of  the  oom- 
znnne,  that  is,  the  citizens,  are  able  to  live  in  idleness  on 
the  share  of  the  proceeds  which  falls  to  them.  From  all 
part  in  this  property  the  ressortissants  are  rigorously 
excluded.  And  not  only  this,  but  if  any  of  them  are 
unable  to  maintain  themselves,  they  are  conducted  to  the 
frontier  by  a  gendarme,  and  warned  that  they  will  be 
sent  to  prison  if  again  found  in  the  canton.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  an  agitation  has  arisen  for  a  change  in  this 
absurd  system.  The  wonder,  indeed,  is  that  it  oould 
have  maintained  itself  so  long.  But  this  state  of  things 
was  not  the  sole  ground  on  which  the  demand  for 
a  revision  of  the  Constitution  was  based.  The  march  of 
Bourbaki  to  the  relief  of  Belfort  having  compelled  the 
Swiss  to  call  out  their  army,  they  found  to  their  dismay 
that  their  military  system  was  seriously  defective.  The 
men,  indeed,  showed  abundance  of  zeal,  but  the  officers, 
and  still  more  the  administrative  departments,  proved 
wanting  in  some  most  important  requisites.  This  dis¬ 
covery  was  decisive.  A  revision  of  the  Constitution 
was  at  once  determined  on. 

The  draft  of  the  revised  Constitution  comprises  a 
great  number  of  articles,  many  of  which  relate  to  matters 
of  no  interest  to  foreigners.  But  there  are  three  leading 
changes  proposed.  In  the  first  place,  the  Federal  Go¬ 
vernment  is  given  exclusive  control  over  the  army, — its 
training,  clothing,  and  equipment, — the  education  of 
officers,  the  collection  and  preservation  of  munitions  of 
war,  and  the  supervision  of  the  national  defence.  It  is 
empowered  to  construct  whatever  public  works  it  deems 
necessaiy  for  strategic  purposes,  and  to  prohibit  any  it 
thinks  injurious  from  a  military  point  of  view.  And 
generally  it  is  authorised  to  legislate  as  it  judges  neoes- 
8aiy»  from  time  to  time,  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  cantons  also  are  required  to  hand  over  to  it  for  a 
reasonable  compensation  all  strong  jdaces  in  their  pos¬ 
session,  and  all  buildings  and  other  cantonal  property 
used  for  military  purposes  This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  centralisation,  but  considering  the 
meagreness  of  her  resources,  and  the  enormous  and 
highly-trained  armies  the  surrounding  States  now  dis¬ 
pose  of,  Switzerland  had  no  choice.  It  is  part  of  the 
price  she,  in  common  with  all  of  us,  has  to  pay  for  the 
military  revolution  effected  by  Prussia.  The  second 
change  relates  to  future  revisions  of  the  Constitution. 
It  proposes  that,  when  a  revision  shall  be  agreed  to  W 
Congress,  the  revised  draft  shall  be  submitt^  for  ratifi¬ 
cation  only  to  the  people,  the  assent  of  the  cantons  being 
dispensed  with.  The  third  change  declares  every  citizen 
of  a  canton  a  Swiss  citizen,  and  permits  him  to  vote  at 
all  Federal  elections  at  the  place  where  he  resides.  It 
also  extends  to  him  all  cantonal  rights  in  any  canton  of 
the  Confederation  in  which  he  may  settle,  except  the  right 
to  share  in  the  communal  property.  Important  as  is 
the  exception,  this  is  still  a  most  valuable  concession. 
In  future  the  reaortissant  will  not  be  subjected  to  laws  in 
the  making  of  which  he  had  no  voice,  nor  compelled  to 
pay  taxes  to  which  he  did  not  consent  by  his  represen¬ 
tatives.  In  the  last  place,  by  this  change  permission  is 
given  to  eveiy  Swiss  citizen  to  settle  in  any  canton  he 
pleases.  The  cantonal  authorities  may,  however,  refuse 
permission,  or  withdraw  '  permission  a^r  it  has  been 
granted,  if  the  person  desiring  to  settle  has  been  deprived 
of  his  civil  rights  by  judicial  sentence  in  punishment  of 
crime,  or  if  he  becomes  permanently  chargeable  on  the 
public  funds,  and  his  native  canton  refuses  to  support 
him.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  if  this  revised  Constitution 
is  adopted,  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  nearlv  one- 
half  the  inhabitants  of  a  free  republic  deprived  of  all  voice 
in  the  government  of  their  countrv  will  be  put  an  end 
to  for  ever. .  That  it  will  be  adopted  there  appears  every 
probability.  The  Hationalrath  has  already  passed  all 
the  main  provisions,  and  the  Stdnderath  is  also  under¬ 
stood  to  be  favourable  to  it.  The  only  doubtful  point 
appears  to  be  the  disposition  of  the  cantons.  But  no 
re^  opposition  is  apprehended  even  from  them. 


MISSIONARIES  IN  CHINA. 


The  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  caused  this 
week  an  unfortunate  stagnation  in  public  business — 
by  which  phrase  we  do  not,  of  course,  mean  public-house 
business  ;  as  the  frot  that  in  them  the  latest  rumours  cai> 
generally  be  obtained,  and  conveniently  talked  over,  seems 
'to  have  rendered  the  business  of  public-houses  particularly  ■ 
adtive.  Mr  Sims  Reeves  may  decline  to  sing,  and  Misa 
iFaithfull  to  read,  without  much  injury  to  the  nation  ;  but 
'it  is  difficult  to  see  why  such  an  important  conference  as 
the 'Nonconformists  intended  to  hold  in  Manchester  this 
week  shonld  have  been  deferred  on  the  plea  of  1  oyalty  to  the 
Crown.  Parliament  is  to  laeot  soon,  and  if  public  meetings 
can  be  of  any  use  in  pireparing  forPirliameutaiy  action, 
it  is  a  pitji  that  prcoioQe  ticae  ahdaVi  bp  wasted  iaia  .com«> 
pliment'tfaat  can  hardiy^be  {wMcome'  to  the;Royai  Family. 
Printers! are  as  sihieviiir,  fibwevor,  and  while  <tbe 
daily  jbaimal8’hava>qpbR  ndufuallv^tive'  int  hatisfv’ing 
the  universal  demand  for  late  ana  fuU  rntulligeneo  from^ 
Sandringham,  we  find  that  even  the  official  orgnii  is  not 
deterred  by  any  sense  of  decency  from  issuing  ex  tra 
editions.  A  supplement  to  the  London  Gazette^  published 
on  Thursday,  contains  a  correspondence  between  Lord 
Granville  and  oar  Minister  in  China,  which  is  certainly, 
worth  reading  and  thinking  over. 

Part  of  this  correspondence,  a  protest  issued  last 
February  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  all  the  £uro> 
pean  Ministers  at  Pekin,  has  already  appeared  here  in  a 
French  version.  We  now  have  Mr  Waders  translation 
of  the  document,  his  answer  to  it,  his  report  oonoerning 
it  to  Lord  Granville,  and  Lord  Granville’s  despatch — 
we  wish  we  conld  say  it  is  likely  to  be  his  final  despatch 
— on  the  subject.  To  the  questions  herein  raised  there 
is  little  hope  of  finality,  nor  have  they  been  raised 
this  year  for  the  first  time.  In  1869  the  Pekin  autho*> 
rities  sent  an  earnest  expostulation  to  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  concerning  the  aggressive  policy  adopted 
by  Christian  missionaries  in  China.  No  action  was 
t^en  upon  it,  and  the  Tientsin  massacre  ensned. 
Last  Fobmary  the  Pekin  authorities  reiterated 
their  protest  in  almost  the  same  words,  urging  the 
Tientsin  massacre  as  a  reason  for  its  being  heeded. 

‘‘ The  Prince  and  Ministers,”  they  say,  and  Mr  Wade 
translates,  **  would  guard  against  mischief  before  it 
becomes  a  fact and  what  they  seriously  apprehend  is 
this, — that  when  the  Tientsin  case  is  closed,  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  difierent  places,  knowing  no  better,  will  bo 
emboldened  by  it,  and,  so  far  from  taking  warning  by 
what  has  occurred,  will,  on  the  contrary,  allow  themselves 
to  swagger  and  blaster  dd  lihitum ;  the  dislike  of  the 
people  will  be  intensified,  and,  after  due  accumulation, 
their  wrath  will  burst  forih  at  a  day’s  warning;  a 
great  catastrophe  will  be  the  conscqiienoe  of  the 
effervescence ;  it  will  bo  beyond  the  control  of  the 
local  authorities,  presently  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Provincial  Governments)  and  the  Yamen  of  foreign 
affairs  will  be  equally  powerless.”  The  Pekin  authori¬ 
ties  hardly  deserve  Mr  Wade’s  reproaches  for  speaking 
out  thus  plainly.  They  say  that  there  is  danger  of  “  an 
nnanimons  rising  of  the  Chinese  people  ”  against  the 
missionaries,  and  that,  thongh  they  value  European 
trade  and  friendship,  they  cannot  stem  the  tide  of  popu¬ 
lar  opinion.  “  Whether  in  China  or  in  any  other 
country,”  they  add,  ”  it  is  essential  that  action  token  be 
in  accord  with  popular  feeling.  If  it  be  not  so  in  acc(H*d, 
and  the  popular  feeling  be  violently  overborne,  there  i* 
sure  to  be  in  the  long  run  a  popular  convulsion.  There 
are  occasions  in  which  orders,  though  they  be  the  orders 
of  the  Government,  will  not  be  obeyed.  The  whole 
population  cannot  be  put  to  death.” 

The  detailed  charges  brought  by  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  against  the  missionaries  apply  more  to  Catholics 
than  to  Protestants,  seeing  that  the  Catholics  are  more 
zealous  in  their  proselytising  work  aud  carry  their 
crusade  into  the  interior,  instead  of  quietly  sitting  dowu 
to  enjoy  life  in  Canton  and  other  safe  places.  But  the 
Protestant  missionaries  are  not  so  exempt  as  LcMti 
Granville  makes  out  in  his  high-handed  answer.  It  is 
true  that  they  do  not  establish  extensive  orphanages^. 
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and  set  themselves  against  that  system  of  infanticide  many  Germans,  some  of  them  clad  in  their  Landwehr 
which  the  people  in  overcrowded  China  consider  to  bo  dress,  with  the  spiked  helmet  on  their  heads.  We  are 
a  religious  duty.  It  is  also  true  that  their  grown-up  told,  what  we  might  have  been  sure  of  without  tellinij 
converts  are  very  few  indeed,  so  few  that  there  is  little  that  the  natives  of  the  Fatherland  were  persistent  m 
to  ho  feared  in  the  way  of  their  undermining  the  laws  their  joyous  hurrahs  and  exclamations.  But  what  was 
and  customs  of  the  Chinese  nation.  But  if  they  the  behaviour  of  the  Russian  multitude  which  formed 


are  less  energetic,  they  are  more  arrogant  than  the 
Catliolics,  and  the  Chinese  are  too  arrogant  a  people  to 
4)rook  arrogance  in  others.  The  result  is  that  the 
Chinese  regard  both  seta  of  Christians  with  a  common 
•hatred  ;  and  that  both  are  bringing  upon  us  the  danger 


the  vastly  preponderating  portion  of  the  gathering  ? 

A  German  correspondent  writing  on  the  spot,  gives  a 
significant  picture  of  the  contrasted  attitudes  of  the  little 
handful  of  Teuton  strangers  and  the  native  Russians. 
The  correspondent  does  not  wonder  that  within  the 


of  another  war, — a  danger  that  Lord  Granville  says  he  station  there  was  no  enthusiasm,  for  strict  regulations 
is  quite  ready  to  meet.  “  Both  her  Majesty’s  Minister  had  refused  access  to  all  but  a  privileged  few.  When 

T  .  t  I  •  _  J* _ _ _ il _  1  *  1  1  1  1  “i  * 


and  Consuls  have  extensive  powers  for  maintaining  the  however,  the  distinguished  party  quitted  the  station  and 
peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  her  Majesty’s  mounted  their  carriages  in  the  open  street,  it  is  admitted 


subjects  in  China;  and  if  those  powers  should  be  proved  that  the  scene  was  very  difierent  from  that  jubilee 
to  be  inadequate,  her  Majesty’s  Government  would  which  welcomed  the  Russian  Emperor  in  Berlin.  The 
readily  increase  them.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Parlia-  silence  was  hardly  broken  except  by  calls  for  the 
ment  will  be  consulted  on  the  subject  before  this  threat  servants  to  lead  up  the  vehicles.  No  hand  made  sign  of 
is  put  in  execution.  obeisance,  no  voice  was  raised  in  acclamation,  even 

We  have  not  space  in  which  to  discuss  seriatim  the  when  the  Emperor  entered  his  sleigh,  and  seated  Prince 


eight  complaints  that  the  Chinese  Government  makes 
against  the  Christian  missionaries.  That  many  of  them 
are  in  the  abstract  unreasonable  we  admit ;  but  this  is 
immaterial,  as  the  question  is  not  an  abstract  one.  The 
Chinese  tell  us  that  the  missionaries  are  hateful  to  them, 
and  that  they  wish  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 


Frederick  Charles  at  his  left  band.  And  yet  the  German 
narrator  sorrowfully  relates  there  was  not  a  spot,  a 
corner,  or  a  coign  of  vantage  which  had  not  its  occupant 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  so  great  was  the  press  of 
spectators.  It  seeur'^d  as  if  the  population  of  St 
Petersburg  had  assembled  merely  to  reproach,  by  their 


ihem.  They  surely  have  a  right  to  say  this,  and  to  ask  mute  and  undemonstrative  bearing,  the  fussy  attentions 
for  their  withdrawal,  or,  at  any  rate — and  this  is  all  they  by  which  their  ruler  was  setting  the  dignity  of  Russia  at 


do  ask — for  their  confinement  within  narrow  limits. 
The  missionaries  have  brought  us  into  serious  scrapes 
before  now,  both  in  China  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
for  Parliament  to  decide  whether  the  work  that  they 
do  or  attempt — doubtless  from  very  noble  motives,  but 
apparently  very  unproductive  of  anything  but  ill-will — 


the  feet  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  On  the  departure  of  the 
Imperial  sleigh  alone  did  a  half  cheer  make  itself  heard 
in  response  to  Alexander’s  salute.  ”  It  did  not  escape  me,” 
writes  our  German  authority,  that  a  police-lieutenant 
looked  round  him,  partly  in  surprise  and  partly  in  dis¬ 
pleasure.”  But  neither  police  surprise  nor  displeasure 


is  w  orth  lighting  for.  Surely  there  are  heathen  enough  had  any  effect  on  the  studied  or  unaffected  indifference  of 
nt  home  yet  to  be  converted,  and  to  whom  the  Gospel  the  masses. 


^'an  be  preached  without  its  causing  another  foreign  war. 


THE  RUSSIAN  CZAR  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 
The  feast  of  the  Military  Order  of  St  George  has 


So  ended  the  first  act  of  the  drama.  Next  at  the 
banquet-board  of  the  Knights  of  St  Goorge,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  rose  and  proposed  a  toast  about  whose  meaniog 
there  can  be  no  dispute.  ”  To  the  health  of  the  Emperor 
William,”  he  cried,  “the  oldest  knight  of  the  order, 


been  utilised  by  the  reigning  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias  *^iid  to  the  health  of  the  other  knights  of  his  army  also, 
to  make  another  exhibition  of  that  pronounced  regard  whose  worthy  representatives  it  fills  me  with  pride  to 
for  Prussianised  Germany,  which  found  so  remarkable  see  in  our  midst  to-day.  I  wish  and  hope  that  the  intimate 
an  expression  in  the  famous  congratulatory  telegram  on  friendship  which  unites  us  may  continue  for  futore 
the  conclusion  of  the  recent  peace.  The  Emperor  generations,  as  well  as  the  brotherhood-in-arms  of  both 
Alexander  is  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor  William.  He  armies,  which  dates  from  a  not-to-be"forgotten  time.  I 
reveres  the  German  sovereign  in  the  double  capacity  of  see  in  it  the  best  guarantee  for  the  peace  and  the 
a  relative  who  almost  stands  in  loco  parentis,  and  of  the  lawful  order  of  Europe.” 

Iieir  of  Frederick  the  Great.  In  both  characters  he  is  This  was  certainly  plain  speaking.  If  it  meant  any- 
never  tired  of  offering  him  honour,  it  might  be  called  thing,  it  meant  the  Emperor  Alexander  desired,  above 
liomagc.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  in  the  gratifi-  all  things,  to  see  a  lasting  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
tjation  of  this  leaning,  the  Russian  Emperor  at  all  repre-  sive  of  course,  between  the  Courts  and  armies  of  Si 
sents  the  feeling  of  the  Russian  people.  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  The  reference  to  the  origin  of 

The  accounts  of  the  reception  of  the  Prussian  guests  the  so-called  “  brotherhood-in-arms  ”  as  dating  from  a 
show  that  nothing  was  left  undone  to  throw  all  possible  not-to-be-forgotten  time  can  hardly  be  interpreted  to 
eclat  round  a  ceremony  calculated  to  attract  attention  relate  to  anything  but  the  wars  against  France  in  which 
and  speculation.  The  guests  were  themselves  not  un-  Russia  and  Prussia  were  combined  half  a  century  back, 
woi’thy  of  any  compliment  which  power  might  be  dis-  At  least,  we  cannot  well  call  to  mind  any  great  occasion  on 
posed  to  offer  to  merit  and  birth.  Prince  Frederick  which  the  Russian  and  Prussian  soldiery  could  be  spoken 
‘Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  Count  von  of  as  brothers-in-arms  if  it  were  not  the  famous  alliance 


Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  Count  von 
Moltke,  General  von  Werder,  General  von  Alvens- 
‘lelxjn,  and  numerous  minor  celebrities,  had  come  to 
represent  their  absent  master  and  absent  brothers- 
•in-arras.  To  meet  them  the  Emperor  had  gone  on 
to  the  next  station  from  St  Petersburg.  At  St  Peters¬ 
burg  itself,  were  assembled  the  Czare witch  in  Prussian 
uniform,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Fourth  Hussars  of  the  Rhine,  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicolas  Constantinowitch,  the  Grand  Duke  Wladimir, 
Prince  SuwarolF,  and  the  Court  dignitaries.  The  rail¬ 
way  station  w'as  decked  with  Prussian  flags  and  coloured 


of  as  brothers-in-arms  if  it  were  not  the  famous  alliance 
against  Napoleon  which  turned- back  the  tide  of  I'rench 
triumphs  until  it  finally  fettered  the  Corsican  eagle  to 
the  rock  of  St  Helena.  In  this  case,  the  invocation  of 
the  memories  connected  with  such  an  epoch  must  have 
been  conceived  in  no  friendly  spirit  to  the  France  of 
to-day,  and  was  probably  intended  to  reassure  Prussia 
against  those  prophecies  of  a  Russo-French  combination 
which  have  become  so  disagreeable  a  subject  of  spec^- 
tion  to  the  press  of  Germany,  and  so  agreeable  a  subject 
to  the  press  of  France. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  Now,  as  in  the  case 


lamps.  As  the  train  approached,  a  band  of  music  struck  up  of  the  reception  at  the  railway  station,  for  the  other 
the  Prussian  National  Anthem.  When  the  illustrious  side.  One  of  the  most  important  organs  of  public 
guests  ascended  the  carriages  and  sleighs  that  were  to  bear  opinion  in  Russia  is  the  well-known  Golos,  the  Voice,  as 
them  to  their  quarters  in  the  Winter  Palace,  the  music  we  should  translate  it  into  English.  The  Chios  has  long 
changed  to  the  “  Wacht  am  Rhein.”  As  w'as  natural,  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  trusts 
an  immense  throng  of  sight-seers  had  assembfed  to  w'orthy  exponents  of  that  Panslavist  party  in  Russia 
observe  the  splendid  spectacle.  Among  the  throng  w^ere  w  hich  numbers  in  its  ran’^s  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
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all  classes  of  Bocietj  oatside  the  German  section 
of  the  official  and  Court  circles*  It  has  come  to 
be  a  proverb  in  Germany  that  the  Kussians  are 
all  Panslavists,  and  the  Panslavists  have  not  concealed 
the  nature  of  the  feelings  which  they  entertain  towards 
Germany.  **  A  war  with  Spaniards,  French,  Italians, 
or  English  even/’  wrote  the  Golos  at  the  memorable  epoch 
of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  “  can  never  be  thoronghly 
and  heartily  popular  with  the  Slavs.  .  .  .  It  is  a 
different  thing  against  Turks  and  Germans :  against  the 
latter  still  more  than  against  the  former.  .  .  . 

Against  French,  English  and  the  others,  Slavs  carry  on 
war  while  the  war  lasts  ;  but  against  the  Germans  and 
Turks  the  war  is  tireless  and  endless  along  the  whole 
line  of  contact  of  the  races,  entirely  independent  of  what 
political  relations  the  respective  Governments  may  happen 
to  hold  to  one  another.”  It  is  worth  while  to  bear  these 
sentiments  in  mind  when  the  friendly  relations  of  the 
Russian  and  German  Courts  are  spoken  of.  That  the 
Going  and  the  great  party  it  represents  have  not  changed 
their  opinions  recently,  is  proved  by  an  imperial  ordinance 
which  reads  strangely  alongside  of  those  effusive  pro¬ 
testations  of  brotherhood-in-arms  and  similar  phrases  of 
the  St  George  festival  banquet.  The  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  announce  that  they  find  it  necessary  to  prohibit 
for  a  time  the  sale  of  the  GoloSj  in  consequence  of  con¬ 
tinuous  attacks  on  the  entente  cordiale  which  it  is  so 
desirable  to  maintain  with  Germany.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  policy  of  the  Court  and  the  press  of  the 
people  come  into  collision.  The  Court  favours  Germany. 
The  people  repudiates  the  action  of  the  Court. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  exultation  which  such 
Berlin  organs  of  opinion  as  the  N.ord~Deutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  express  over  the  reception  accorded  to  the 
German  guests,  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  exagge¬ 
rated.  Granted  to  the  utmost  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  is  a  fanatic  worshipper  of  the  Prussian  star, 
granted  even  that  he  will  be  able,  so  long  as  he  continues 
to  occupy  the  throne,  to  restrain  the  hostile  tendencies 
of  his  subjects  ;  still  the  fact  remains  that  beyond  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  present  ruler  there  is  not  the  smallest  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  future  designs  of  Russia  will  not  run  counter 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  German  Empire.  The  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  Russian  throne  is  as  fanatically  opposed  to 
the  Prussian  alliance  as  his  father  is  devoted  to  it.  The 
curious  story  which  is  at  present  going  the  rounds  of 
the  Austrian  papers,  that  the  Czarewitch  seized  the 
occasion  of  the  St  George  solemnity  to  pick  a  personal 
quarrel  with  the  German  ambassador,  and  even  to  assault 
that  exalted  personage,  must  be  regarded,  however  much 
exaggeration  it  may  contain,  as  conveying  the  universal 
impression  as  to  the  lengths  to  which  the  rooted  antago¬ 
nism  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  might  not  impro¬ 
bably  lead  him. 

We  need  not  be  too  certain  that  even  the  personal 
influence  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  is  to  be  absolutely 
relied  upon  to  preserve  the  co-operation  which  has  so 
long  existed  between  the  two  great  northern  Powers. 
The  interests  of  his  own  position  must  outweigh  the 
strongest  sentimental  considerations  which  might  other¬ 
wise  incline  him  to  gainsay  the  impulses  of  his  people. 
The  Romanoffs  are  fully  aware  that  there  is  not  too 
much  Russian  blood  in  their  veins.  For  generations 
the  family  has  been  as  purely  German  as  the  House  of 
Hanover.  The  present  heir  to  the  throne,  like  the 
English  George  III.,  who  sought  to  dissociate  himself 
from  the  foreign  reputation  of  his  race  by  the  declaration 
that,  ”  bom  and  educated  in  the  country,  he  gloried  in 
the  name  of  a  Briton,”  evidently  feels  the  odium  which 
attaches  more  strongly  every  day  to  his  unpopular  rela¬ 
tionships.  His  marriage  with  the  Princess  Dagmar  of 
Denmark  was  the  first  great  breach  in  the  Romanoff 
family  tradition.  Circumstances  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
graver  breach  is  not  impossible,  perhaps  not  even  very 
remote. 

MR  SIMON’S  SANITARY  REPORT. 

The  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  be  of  some 
advantage  to  the  public  if  it  helps  to  call  attention  to 
our  culpable  negugence  in  sanitary  matters.  At  the 


present  moment  it  is  worth  while  to  look  back  to  tbo 
report  made  by  Mr  Simon  to  the  Privy  Council,  andT 
dated  March  31,  1871.  The  report  itself  occupies  some 
six  pages,  and  is  in  Mr  Simon’s  usual  strain.  To  those 
who  assert  that  sanitarv  matters  are  not  looked  after  in 
England  as  they  might  be,  the  obvious  answer  is  that 
we  have  a  Privy  Council ;  that  that  Privy  Council  has  a 
Medical  Department ;  that  that  Medical  Department  has 
a  medical  officer;  that  that  medical  officer  has  a  staff 
of  able  inspectors  under  him ;  that  these  inspectors 
report  to  the  medical  officer ;  that  the  medical  officer 
reports  to  the  Medical  Department ;  that  the  Medical 
Department  reports  to  the  Privy  Council ;  and  that  the 
Privy  Council  prints  in  a  convenient  form,  and  neatly 
binds  in  blue,  the  report  made  to  it  by  its  Medical 
Department  upon  the  report  made  to  its  Medical 
Department  by  its  Medical  Department’s  medical  offi¬ 
cer  upon  the  reports  made  to  its  Medical  Department’s 
medical  officer  by  its  Medical  Department’s  medical 
officer’s  medical  inspectors.  Never  was  the  sanitary 
house  that  Jack  built  raised  to  so  many  stories.  Who 
can  doubt,  after  all  this,  that  there  is  really  nothing 
for  Mr  Bruce  to  do,  or  even  to  take  under  his  considera¬ 
tion.  And  yet,  as  we  have  said,  Mr  Simon’s  report  for 
1871  is  in  his  usual  strain.  For  Mr  Simon  is  the  very 
saddest  of  all  sad  medical  Cassandras,  and  no  ono 
knows  the  fact  so  well  as  he  knows  it  himself.  Hi» 
inspectors  report  to  him  ;  he  reports  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  ;  the  department  to  the  Council.  The  report  can 
be  bought  for  fourpence  halfpenny — for  nine  halfpence. 
Voila  tout.  And,  as  this  is  all  wo  have,  lot  us  turn  to  it 
and  make  of  it  the  best  we  can. 

”  I  wonld  beg  leave,”  says  Mr  Simon,  ”  to  represent  to 
your  lordships  that  the  present  unamended  state  of  our 
sanitary  laws,  especially  as  regards  the  constitution  of 
local  authorities  and  the  powers  which  they  ought  to 
have  and  exercise  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  is  not 
only  an  extreme  difficulty  and  discouragement  to  persona 
engaged  in  sanitary  administration,  but  also  involves  a 
large  and  constantly  increasing  waste  of  human  life.  .  .  . 
It  seems  [indeed]  certain  that  the  deaths  which  occur 
in  this  country  are  fully  a  third  more  numerous  than  they 
would  hOf  if  only  our  existing  knowledge  of  the  chief 
causes  of  disease  were  reasonably  well  applied  through¬ 
out  the  country  ;  that  of  deaths  which  in  this  sense  may 
bo  called  preventible  the  average  yearly  number  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  is  now  about  120,000 ;  and  that  of  tho 
120,000  cases  of  preventible  suffering  which  thus  in 
every  year  attain  their  final  place  in  the  death  register,  • 
each  unit  represents  a  larger  or  smaller  group  of  other 
cases  in  which  preventible  disease  not  ending  in  death,, 
though  often  of  far-reaching  effect  upon  life,  has  been 
suffered.”  There  is  a  grave  earnestness  about  this  which 
terrifies  those  who  are  not  behind  the  scenes,  and  who- 
do  not  know — as  every  well-informed  official  does  kno\w 
—that  Mr  Simon  has  said  exactly  the  same  thing  in  very 
nearly  tho  same  words  regularly  once  every  year,  ever 
since  he  was  first  appointed  to  his  thankless  office. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  for  a  layman  who,  like  the  famous 
Mr  Hume  Rothery,  only  knows  such  little  scraps  of 
medical  knowledge  as  he  has  picked  up  for  himself,  to  see 
pretty  clearly  what  Mr  Simon  means.  Ho  tells  us  that 
120,000  deaths  occur  every  year,  simply  because  we  do* 
not  reasonably  well  apply  our  existing  knowledge  of  tho 
chief  causes  of  disease.  He  alludes  in  this  to  nothing 
recondite,  but  only  to  the  very  simplest  and  most  rudi¬ 
mentary  truths.  Vaccination,  for  instance,  and  espe¬ 
cially  revaccination,  is  an  almost  absolutely  certain 
prophylactic  against  death  from  small-pox.  Water,  if 
impregnated  with  sewage,  produces  diarrhoea,  passing 
over  into  dysentery  ;  if  poisoned  with  tho  dejecta  of  a 
choleraic  patient,  it  produces  cholera ;  if  with  th<Me  of  a 
typhus  or  typhoid  patient,  typhus  or  typhoid,  foul  air 
from  sewers,  cesspools,  drains,  and  other  such  abomina¬ 
tions  is,  if  inhalea  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  almost  certain- 
to  bring  on  a  fever  of  some  kind  or  other.  And  it  is, 
we  believe,  almost  notorious  that  tho  nest  of  scarlet  fever 
is  in  unclean  slaughter-yards.  All  these  are  the  merest 
medical  truisms.  And  yet  it  is  appalling  to  see  how  little 
the  knowledge  of  them  influences  our  ”  local  authorities.’*" 
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/Innesley,  T7ot  ts,  for  instance,  is  governed  by  the  Annesley 
vestrr,  and  fever  is  **  prevalent  **  at  it.  Nor  do  we  wonder 
at  this  when  we  find  that  “  the  arrangements  for  excrement 
disposal  and  water  supply  are  such  that  the  people  must 
driuk  their  own  excrement.”  At  Cardigan,  governed 
by  a  town  council,  there  is  **  much  fever.”  But  then 
there  is  also  ”  insufficient  privy  accommodation  and 
Mr  RadcliflTo  further  alludes  to  ”  imperfect  sewerage,”  to 
**  nuisances  from  collections  of  manure,  from  ash-heaps 
and  from  pigsties,”  and  to  a  certain  “  foul  brook  which 
runs  through  the  town,”  into  which  Cardigan  drains 
itself,  and  out  of  which  it  drinks.  At  Greasley  and 
Eastwood,  Notts,  governed  [by  a  board  of  guardians 
and  a  couple  of  vestries,  there  is  also  ”  much  fever.” 
Of  the  state  of  this  favoured  locality.  Dr  Buchanan  tells 
the  usual  nasty  and  hideous  tale,  adding  that  “  the 
vestries  have  practically  decided  not  to  perform  their 
duties  under  the  sanitary  acts.”  The  offenders,  we  also 
learn,  have  been  “  reported  ”  to  Mr  Bruce,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that,  if  fever  should  really  increase  in 
Greasley  and  Eastwood  to  a  “  serious  ”  extent,  that  long- 
suffering  gentleman  will  take  the  conduct  of  these  local 
murderers  “under  his  most  earnest  consideration.”  Mil- 
ton,  Kent,  also  suffers  from  “  much  fever,”  and  has  “  need 
of  almost  every  sanitary  improvemeut  which  it  is  possible 
to  enumerate.”  Oldbury,  Staffordshire,  is,  according  to 
Dr  Thorn 0,  “  almost  absolutely  destitute  of  drainage. 
The  water  supply  is  very  defective,  and  largely  polluted. 
There  is  considerable  nuisance  from  pigsties,  foul  privies, 
middens,  and  refuse  heaps.”  And  the  result  of  all  this 
is  that  there  is  a  very  great  “  prevalence  of  fever  and 
diarrhoea.”  And  yet  these  are  but  a  few  out  of  sixty-six 
similar  cases,  selected  by  Mr  Simon  to  point  his  indignant 
protest  to  “  my  lords.”  In  all  we  have  the  same  sad 
tale.  Either  the  place  has  no  drainage  at  all — in  which 
case  the  air  is  poisoned ;  or  else  it  drains  into  the  very 
river  out  of  which  is  drawn  the  daily  supply  of  drinking 
water.  If  a  well  is  sunk,  it  is  sunk  within  a  few  yards  of 
a  fine  cesspool  in  full  fermentation,  the  contents  of  which 
percolate  into  it  through  a  porous  soil.  If  a  waste  pipe 
frees  the  cistern  of  superfluous  water,  it  also  runs  down 
straight  into  the  sewer,  and  the  foul  sewer  gas  bubbles 
lip  it,  to  mingle  with  the  water  which  the  family  drinks. 
If  the  sewers  are  well  covered,  they  are  also  so  contrived 
that  the  effluvium  from  them  finds  its  way  into  the  house, 
and  makes  it  for  the  nonce  an  inverted  receiver  full  of 
deadly  vapours.  Such  is  the  one  column ;  and  in  the 
other,  running  our  finger  down,  we  read,  “  much  fever,” 
“  epidemic  of  scarlatina,”  “  diarrhoea  endemic  in  the 
town,”  “  serious  mortality  from  typhus.,”  and  other  such 
annotations  of  Mr  Simon  and  his  assistants.  In  a  word, 
men  do  all  that  they  can  to  secure  for  themselves  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  and  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  worst  curses 
ever  imprecated  by  Rabshakeb,  and  then  wonder  that 
in  familiar  parlance  they  “  enjoy  bad  health.” 

It  is  easier  to  see  the  evil  itself  than  to  see  how  to 
remedy  it.  Our  towns,  and  even  our  villages,  are  so 
crowded  that,  to  keep  them  in  efficient  sanitary  order 
and  repair,  is  a  matter  of  very  considerable  expense. 
What  would  it  cost,  for  instance,  to  provide,  say,  not 
London,  but  merely  Lambeth,  with  a  constant  supply 
of  clean  drinking  water;  to  fit  every  house  with  a 
good  cistern ;  to  thoroughly  drain  the  whole  district ;  to 
trap  effectually  every  drain ;  to  whitewash  all  filthy 
places  ;  and  to  reconstruct  all  factories,  slaughter-houses, 
and  other  such  establishments,  in  accordance  with  the 
elementary  rules  of  sanitary  science  ?  Boards  of  Guar¬ 
dians,  local  boards,  vestries,  and  other  such  bodies,  are 
not  willingly  murderers.  Men  in  bodies  act  much  as 
they  act  singly.  We,  each  of  us,  neglect  a  thousand 
things  to  which  we  ought  to  look.  We  never — unless 
we  have  more  money  and  time  than  we  can  otherwise 
spend — consult  a  dentist  as  a  matter  of  precaution. 
Wc  go  to  a  dentist  when  raging  agony  tells  us  that 
the  tooth  is  past  all  cure.  When  the  small- pox  is  about, 
a  man  knows  that  he  ought,  in  common  caution,  to  be 
rcvaccinated.  But  then  revaccination  is  a  small  and 
certain  nuisance  and  trouble,  whereas  an  attack  of 
small-pox  is  a  great  and  terrible,  but  still  a  distant 
-und  a  contingent  evil.  And  so  it  comes  about  that  a 


man  does  not  revaccinate  himself  until  the  small-pox  has 
burst  out  in  the  house  of  his  next-door  neighbour  bv 
which  time  the  precaution  is  probably  too  late.  The 
calculation  of  chances  is  no  light  matter,  nor  is  the 
Epicurean  philosophy  easy  to  practise.  Many  a  man 
will  throw  a  sprat  to  catch  a  whale.  But  not  one  man 

in  a  thousand — nay,  not  one  in  a  thousand  thousand _ 

will  pull  out  his  little  finger-nail  to-day,  that  he  may 
not  have  to  pull  off  his  hand  a  month  hence.  Dolor 
prcBsens,  quamvia  minimvs  sit,  est  tamen  inter  mala.  Adeo 
autem  distat  dolor  futumis  tU  nihilo  nwveat  trutinam.  So  is 
it  with  our  “  local  authorities.”  A  rate  of  twopence  in 
the  pound  is  a  great  and  a  present  evil.  Cholera,  or 
relapsing  fever,  or  scarlatina,  or  typhoid,  is  a  still  greater, 
but  a  remote  catastrophe.  The  philosophy  of  town 
councils  and  of  vestries,  and  of  local  authorities  gene¬ 
rally,  is  to  **  chance  it.”  A  halfpenny- worth  of  tar  saved 
is  a  halfpenny  gained,  and  if  the  ship  leaks  we  must 
call  all  hands  to  the  pumps  and  must  bale  her  out. 

It  is  exactly  this  niggardly  economy  which  non¬ 
efficient  central  authority  wisely  overrides.  And,  exactly 
BiS  we  now  compel  a  man  to  vaccinate  his  children,  lest 
his  house  become  a  point  d'appui  for  small-pox,  so  we 
ought  to  force  such  pesthouses  as  Annesley,  and  Cardigan, 
and  Greasley,  and  Wycombe  to  put  themselves  in  order. 
Local  self-government  is  an  abstract  idea  which  can 
easily  be  carried  too  far.  The  good  effects  of  a  man’s 
economy  are  confined  to  himself.  The  evil  effects  of  his 
negligence  visit  his  neighbours.  When  with  utilitarian 
principles  we  couple  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
sanitary  law,  we  see  at  once  that  for  “  local  self-govern¬ 
ment”  we  must  read,  in  the  biggest  possible  letters, 
local  administration,” — administration,  that  is  to  say, 
by  an  efficient  local  executive,  of  recognised  sanitary 
laws  which  a  central  authority  has  despotic  power  to 
enforce.  Local  self-government,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  term,  can  only  be  successful  in  a  new  and  thinly- 
popiilated  country.  In  an  old  country  —  such  as 
England — Imperialism  in  some  form  is  a  necessity. 
It  matters  but  little  to  New  Orleans  that  Natchez 
discharges  its  sewage  into  the  Mississippi.  It  would 
matter  a  great  deal  to  London  if  all  the  towns  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  poured  all  their  refuse  into 
the  river,  and  made  it  an  open  sewer.  The  problem 
is  simply  one  of  degree.  We  must  interfere  with  these 
local  vestries,  and  boards,  and  authorities,  either  more  or 
less.  The  question  is,  do  we  interfere  enough.  Ought 
we  not — even  upon  the  strictest  Manchester  principles— 
to  interfere  a  good  deal  more  ?  Is  not  Mr  Simon  right 
when  he  points  out  that  “  while  these  vast  quantities  of 
needless  animal  suffering  ” — in  which  he  alludes  to  the 
120,000  “  preventible  ”  deaths  per  year — “  if  regarded 
merely  as  such,  would  be  matter  for  indignant  human 
protest,  it  further  has  to  be  remembered,  as  of  legisl^ 
tive  concern,  that  the  physical  strength  of  a  people  is 
an  essential  and  main  factor  of  national  prosperity ;  that 
disease,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  workers  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  industry ;  and  t^t 
disease,  which  affects  the  growing  and  reproductive 
parts  of  a  population,  must  also  in  part  be  regarded  as 
tending  to  deterioration  of  the  race  r”  For  these  r^ons 
it  is  that  Mr  Simon  considers  sanitary  le^lation  a 
matter  “  of  national  importance  ” — of  more  inaportance 
it  may  be  than  was  even  Mr  Winterbotham*s  Dog  Bill, 
or  the  Prison  Ministers  Bill,  or  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  or  the  Abolition  of  Purchase  in 
none  of  which  were  we  called  upon  to  deal  with  an  evil 
involving  an  annual  total  of  120,000  preventible  dea^. 


THE  LAND  QUESTION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Of  all  the  errors  that  the  founders  of  the  United 
States  made,  the  most  mischievous  in  its  ultimate  con¬ 
sequences  is  their  copying  the  land  laws  of  the  mother- 
country.  In  most  of  the  states,  the  English  law  hM 
been  taken  bodily.  Much  of  that  law  is  good,  but  the 
portion  of  it  that  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  Slate  to 
the  land  is  vicious  in  principle,  and  has  been  fruitml  oi 
the  most  deplorable  evils.  Time  was  when  the  State 
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kept  a  firm  grasp  of  the  land.  Large  estates  were 
reserved  for  the  Crown  to  defray  its  expenses,  and  they 
formed  a  mcwt  important  branch  of  the  Royal  revenne  ; 
other  lands  were  assigned  to  great  freeholders,  who,  in 
return,  were  obliged  to  supply  the  military  force  required 
by  the  king.  The  monasteries  were  endowed  with  lands 
that  they  might  support  not  only  the  ordinances  of  reli¬ 
gion,  but  also  the  destitute  and  the  poor.  As  the  kingly 
power  waned,  and  its  various  prerogatives  were  usurped 
by  a  small  and  greedy  oligarchy,  who  worked  from  behind 
the  ^yal  mask,  the  immense  estates  that  were  originally 

destined  for  public  . 

and  hungry  politf 
lap  of  favourites  or 
have  formed 


doeers,  who  would  gladly  have  been  adding  to  the  general 
wealth.” 

But  the  most  wasteful  and  unjustifiable  of  all  the 
grants  are  those  for  railroads.  Unfortunately  the 
American  policy  has  been  to  bolster  up  premature 
enterprises  with  bounties  of  all  sorts.  When  this  is 
done  by  taxation,  the  result  is  bad  enough:  the 
enlightened  Commissioner  Wells  has  opened  the  eyes 
of  many  of  his  countrymen  to  the  immense  injury 
caused  to  native  industry  by  the  abused  system  of  pro¬ 
tection, 


But  the  mischief  is  quickly  visible  in  declining 
trade,  burdensome  taxation,  and  diminished  production. 
When,  however,  the  bounty  takes  the  form  of  a  gift  of 
unsettled  land,  the  evil  is  of  another  kind,  which  does 
not  press  on  the  existing  generation,  and  the  full  con¬ 
sequences  of  which  can  only  be  reaped  in  a  generation 
or  two  to  come.  This  policy  of  throwing  away  the 
public  domain,  as  an  inducement  to  private  companies 
to  make  lines  for  their  own  profit,  has  been  followed  on 
a  gigantic  scale.  The  Illinois  Central  road  has  been 
granted  2,595,053  acres ;  and  this  grant  alone  has  more 
than  paid  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  the  railway. 
To  the  three  Pacific  railways  alone,  150,000,000  acres 
have  been  given ;  an  area  as  great  as  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Belgium.  We  may  well  repeat  the  indignant 
comment  of  Mr  George  : 

Just  think  of  it !  25,600  acres  of  land  for  the  making  of  ono 
mile  of  railroad-- land  enough  to  make  25G  good-sized  American 
farms ;  land  enough  to  make  4,400  such  farms  as  in  Belgium 
support  a  family  each  in  independence  and  comfort.  And  this, 
given  to  a  corporation,  not  for  building  a  railroad  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  for  the  people,  but  for  building  a  railroad  for  themselves; 
n  railroad  which  they  will  own  as  absolutely  ns  they  own  the  land 
— a  railroad  for  the  use  of  which  both  Government  and  people 
must  pay  as  much  as  though  they  had  given  nothing  for  its  con¬ 
struction. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  land  is  getting  into  the 
possession  of  knots  of  speculators,  who  must  become  every 
day  more  and  more  the  masters  of  the  country.  There 
is  growing  up  a  Land-Aristocracy  just  as  there  grew  up 
a  Slave- Aristocracy.  “  The  land  of  California  (where 
there  are  not  more  than  three  persons  to  the  square 
mile)  is  already  to  a  great  extent  monopolised  by  Si  few 
individuals,  who  hold  thonsands  and  hruidrcus  of 
thousands  of  acres  apiece.  Across  many  of  those  vast 
estates  a  strong  horse  cannot  gallop  in  a  day,  and  ono 
may  travel  for  miles  and  miles  ovor  fe  rtile  ground,  whero 
no  plough  has  ever  struck,  but  which  is  all  owned,  and 
on  which  no  settler  can  come  to  make  himself  a  home, 
unless  he  pay  such  tribule  as  the  lord  of  the  domain 
chooses  to  exact.”  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a 
very  striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  coming 
millions  of  the  United  States  are  being  defrauded  of 
their  birthright : 

The  town  of  Amador,  and  the  very  valuable  Keystone  Mine 
are  situated  on  the  east  half  of  a  thirty-sixth  section.  The  survey 
which  developed  this  fact  was  only  made  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year  (1871).  The  deputy-murrey  or,  who  was  evidently  in 
the  plot,  returned  to  the  United  States  Land  OCce  the  plat  of 
the  township,  with  the  mine  and  the  town  marked  in  the  west 
half.  Application  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  the  dtaU' 
Surveyor-General,  in  the  name  of  Henry  Casey,  for  the  erst  naif. 
In  regular  course,  the  Surveyor-General  sent  die  application  to 
the  United  States  Land  Office,  whence  it  was  returned,  with  a 
certificate  that  the  land  was  free;  whereupon  the  Surveyor- 
General  approved  of  the  applicntiou,  and  ttveuty-flve  cents  per 
acre  was  paid  the  State.  And  thus,  for  eighty  dollars  cash  and 
thirty-two  dollars  interest,  a  little  knot  of  speculators  have  secured 
a  title  to  the  Keystone  Mine,  worth  at  least  a  million  dollars,  and 
the  whole  town  of  Amador  besides. 

This  is  a  repetition,  sad  and  melancholy,  with 
change  of  time,  place,  and  manner,  of  the  land 
history  of  Bngland.  The  difference  is  that  whereas 


uses  were  seized  by  the  all-powerful 
-icians.  King  after  king  threw  into  the 
placemen  the  domains  that  ought  to 
a  priceless  heritage  for  the  people,  and 
saved  them  from  the  grinding  effects  of  debt  and  taxa¬ 
tion.  Slowly  the  feudal  chiefs  slipped  from  the  burden 
of  military  service,  and  finally  got  rid  of  all  payment 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  threw  the  expense  of 
-compensation  on  the  consumers  of  beer  and  spirits. 
When  the  monasteries  were  broken  up,  and  the  poor 
robbed  of  their  ancient  help,  a  new  tax  became  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  burden  of  their  support  w‘as  thrown  upon 
the  general  community.  Thus  the  land,  instead  of 
defraying  the  public  charges  and  relieving  industry  from 
the  chief  weight  of  taxation,  has  been  monopolised  for 
the  luxurious  and  extravagant  living  of  a  small  number 
of  families.  The  time  must  come  when  the  resources  of 
the  earth  that  have  not  yet  been  plastered  over  with  the 
words  “  private  property”  will  be  employed  for  the  help  of 
a  struggling  population.  But  meanwhile  the  United 
States  have  copied  our  land  system  at  its  worst,  when 
the  only  duty  of  landholders  was  to  collect  the  rent, 
and  when  all  idea  of  helping  the  State  had  been  for¬ 
gotten.  The  only  anxiety  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  been  to  get  rid  of  their  land  as  fast  as 
possible.  “  It  has  ever  b^n,”  says  a  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  of  the  United  States,  *^the 
anxions  desire  of  the  Government  to  transmute  its  title 
to  the  soil  into  private  ownership  by  the  most  speedy 
processes  that  could  be  devised.” 

With  all  this  eager  haste  to  get  rid  of  land  capable  of 
bearing  all  and  more  than  all  the  burden  of  taxation, 
there  still  remained  of  the  public  land  nndisposed  of  on 
the  30th  June,  1870,  not  less  than  1,387,732,209  acres  ; 
in  other  words,  a  territoiy  three  times  as  large  as  the 
whole  of  Europe  outside  Russia.  Of  this  enormous  in¬ 
heritance  only  about  one-third,  however,  is  easily  open 
to  agriculture.  Thus  the  vast  dimensions  shrink,  and 
taking  forty  millions  as  about  the  present  population  of 
the  United  States,  if  the  lands  were  divided,  thev  would 
yield  only  about  twelve  acres  a-head.*  But  while  the 
lands  are  being  tbus'recklessly  thrown  away,  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  constantly  increasing.  Daring  the  last  ten 
years,  with  all  the  losses  of  men  and  money  in  the  wars, 
the  increase  was  about  22  per  cent. ;  in  other  decades, 
the  increase  has  been  35  per  cent.  At  this  rate,  in  the 
course  of  fifty  years  only,  the  population  would  mount 
np  to  171,771,610.  It  is  very  shortsighted  statesman¬ 
ship  that  does  not  look  forward  to  those  171  millions, 
and  consider  what  answer  will  be  given  to  the  question 
that  hunger  will  put,  Where  are  our  lands  ?  ”  Some 
of  the  grants  that  have  been  made  for  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  have  not  in  principle  been  absolutely  indefensible, 
but  in  practice  they  have  been  most  mischievous.  In 
many  cases,  the  colleges  have  sold  their  land  to  specula¬ 
tors,  and  thus  the  benefit  intended  for  posterity  has  been 
absorbed,  for  a  mere  trifle,  by  adventurers.  Mr  George 
atates : 

A  great  deal  of  the  land  thus  located  at  a  cost  to  the  speculator 
of  fifty  cents,  per  acre  has  been  sold  to  settlers  at  prices  ranging 
from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre ;  much  of  it  is  held  for  higher 
prices  than  can  now  be  obtained ;  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  being 


•  See  a  ytrj  able  pamphlet  entitled  *  Our  Land,  and  Land 
Policy.*  By  ifenry  George.  San  Francisco ;  White  and  Bauer ; 
W.  E.  Loomis. 
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ihe  picture  without  melancholy  forebodings.  The  plague 
spot  of  slavery  was  encouraged  and  extended,  till  it 
almost  succeeded  in  killing  the  Union.  But  slavery 
was  circumscribed,  and  it  did  not  raise  the  wide-spread 
issues  of  the  land  question.  The  land  system  of  the 
French  Revolution  is  the  chief  barrier  to  domestic 
tranquillity  ;  but  the  squandering  of  the  public  lands  in 
America  is  a  greater  danger.  In  this  country,  ages  of 
oppression  and  poverty  and  ignorance  have  deprived  the 
farm  labourers  of  the  notion  of  comfort,  or  the  desire  or 
hope  of  improvement;  the  artisans  are  engaged  in 
conflicts  with  their  masters ;  and  a  powerful  aristocracy, 
strong  in  tradition,  and  occupying  a  distinct  place  in  the 
Constitution,  are  ready  to  suppress  the  first  murmurs  of 
rebellion.  Here  the  labourer  has  groaned,  like  a  very 
patient  ass,  under  a  heavy  burden.  But  in  America,  poli¬ 
tical  information  is  so  generally  diffused,  the  “land  sharks” 
and  “  land  grubbers  ”  are  viewed  with  so  little  respect, 
that  as  soon  as  the  people  begin  to  feel  the  weight  of 
the  land-owning  interest,  they  will  try  to  procure  relief 
by  their  votes,  and  back  their  votes  with  their  bayonets. 
The  rents  of  vast  estates  will  enable  the  proprietors  to 
hire  the  services  of  all  the  rnflSans  r.nd  all  the  poverty- 
stricken  ;  and  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  they 
will  not  succumb  without  striking  a  blow.  Unjust 
institutions  are  seldon*  got  rid  of  without  storms  or 
bloodshed.  Unlike  individuals.  t%  nation  does  not  die. 
A  single  individual  may,  and  often  does,  sow  the  wind, 
and  leave  to  his  offspring,  or  to  others,  the  reaping  of 
the  whirlwind  ;  but  a  nation  cannot  throw  upon  another 
the  punishment  of  its  own  misdeeds.  All  this  waste 


spread  over  would  oe  well  settled  and  well  cultivated.  Thera 
would  be  no  necessity  for  building  costly  railroads  to  connect 
settlers  with  a  market.  The  market  would  accompany  settlement 
No  one  would  go  out  into  the  wilderness  to  brave  all  the  hard* 
ships  and  discomfort  of  the  solitary  frontier  life ;  but  with  the 
foremost  line  of  settlement  would  go  church  and  school-house; 
and  lecture-room.  The  ill-paid,  orer-worked  mechanic  of  thecitv 
could  find  a  home  on  the  soil  where  he  would  not  have  to  abandon 
all  the  comforts  of  civilisation,  but  where  there  would  be  society- 
enough  to  make  life  attractive,  and  where  the  wants  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours  would  give  a  market  for  his  surplus  labour  until  his  land 
began  to  produce ;  and  to  tell  those  who  complain  of  want  of 
employment  and  low  wages  to  make  for  themselves  homes  on  the: 
public  domain  w  ould  then  be  no  idle  taunt.  , 


TENURE  OF  COLLEGE  FELLOWSHIPS. 

Sir, — The  letter  recently  addreaaeil  by  Mr  Gladstone  to  the 
Vice-Chancellors  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  I'aiubridge 
seems  likely  to  lead  to  important  results.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  perhaps  some  of  the  colleges  might  decline  to 
give  the  information  required,  except  under  a  i^urliauieutary 
Commission,  though  it  was  well  known  that  by  the  more 
important  and  more  liberal  of  these  foundations  every 
facility  would  be  afforded  to  any  Commissioner  to  leani  the 
exact  financial  position  in  whicn  they  stand.  But  it  is  now 
clear,  from  a  memorial  recently  addressed  to  tlie  I’leiuier  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  working  staff  of  the  Uuiveiviity  of 
Cambridge,  that  in  that  body,  at  least,  there  is  a  wide-spread 
desire  for  such  a  Commission  as  shall  be  furnished  with 
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in^Diorial  will  not  b«  disregarded.  The  proposed  Coromissioii 
is  the  first  step  in  that  reform  of  the  Universities  to  which  the 
Premier  and  the  Attomej-General  in  some  degree  pledged 
themselves  when  the  University  Tests  Bill  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  And  there  can  be  ver^  little  doubt  that  for  such  a 
purpose  an  executive  commission  alone  is  adapted.  Little 
more  could  be  learitt  by  any  other  Commission  than  is  now 
acceesible  to  the  public  in  one  form  or  another.  It  may  be 
said  that  very  little  is  known  ^  of  these  matters  by  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  and  there  is  a  degree  of  truth  in  the 
remark  ;  and  it  is  to  this  want  of  knowledge  that  the  quiet 
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toleration  of  some  anomalies  in  University  affairs  may  be 
traced.  But  there  are  sources  open  from  whence  such  know¬ 
ledge  may  be  obtained,  and  doubtless  the  Premier  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  fully  aware  of 
almost  everything  that  renders  its  speedy  consideration 
neoessar^r.  He  has  already  all  the  information  that  a  Boyal 
Commission  could  give  him. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  show  that  on  one  point 
which,  sooner  or  later,  must  come  prominently  forward  in  the 
discussion  of  University  Reform,  tnere  is  enough  information 
at  hand  to  warrant  something  more  than  mere  inquiry.  1 
allude  to  the  present  tenure  of  University  fellowships.  The 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  two  societies 
formed  by  the  union  in  these  towns  of  several  separate  col¬ 
leges.  Each  college  is  a  body  corporate  with  statutes  of  its 
o  vn,  and  endowments  of  long  standing  and  of  large  amount. 
These  revenues  are,  for  the  most  part,  disbursed  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  masters  of  colleges,  fellows,  and  scholars.  The  total 
number  of  fellows  is  about  785,  of  which  400  are  connected 
with  Oxford,  and  the  rest  with  Cambridge.  A  recent  writer,* 
with  thirty  years’  experience  of  one  University,  estimates  the 
v:»lue  of  each  fellowship  at  300f.  a-year.  I  believe  his 
computation  to  be  a  very  correct  one,  and  it  establishes  at 
once  the  importance  of  the  question  now  being  raised.  For  in 
fellowships  alone  the  Universities  expend  more  than  225,000^. 
per  annum.  It  is  the  way  in  which  this  enormous  sum  is 
spent  which,  I  think,  will  seem  to  most  people  worthy  of 
investigation.  Such  funds  seem  almost  enough,  if  wisely 
a  iministered,  to  provide  for  the  higher  education  of  the  whole 
nation.  And  a  time  like  the  present,  when  we  appear  aroused 
at  la.st  to  a  sense  of  our  educational  deficiencies,  is  no  inapt 
one  wherein  to  examine  into  the  employment  of  such  abun¬ 
dant  resources. 

Nor  have  we  to  go  very  far  before  we  find  that,  as  well  as 
being  im{>ortant,  such  investigation  is  necessary.  For  the 
startling  fact  meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry,  that 
all  this  money  is  bestowed  in  sinecures.  No  single  duty  is  of 
necessity  required  from  any  recipient  thereof.  The  fellows 
are  elected  by  the  separate  colleges,  for  the  most  part,  from 
such  students  as  have  just  taken  their  first  degree — that  is, 
who  are  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and 
the  fellowship  is  conferred  as  a  reward  for  work  done  in 
attaining  a  high  place  in  the  class  lists  at  the  honour  exami¬ 
nations.  If  the  young  men  selected  were  required  at  once  to 
<leyote  themselyes  to  some  duty  connected  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  society  into  which  they  are  elected,  there  might  be 
some  justification  for  such  immense  expenditure  ;  though,  in 
that  case,  it  would  admit  of  doubt  whether  such  considerable 
rewards  should  so  early  and  so  easily  be  attainable.  Under 
the  system  which  at  pi’esent  prevails,  the  newly- elected  fellow 
h:is  seldom,  if  ever,  any  duties  to  dischar^  to  his  college  at 
first.  It  is  generally  several  years  before  he  is  called  upon  to 
t.'ike  any  part  in  the  educational  work,  for  the  promotion  of 
which  the  endowment  he  receives  was  originally  given. 
When,  at  length,  after  waiting  often  for  years,  he  is  reouired 
to  fill  a  college  office,  additional  emoluments  are  conferred 
upon  him  ;  and  it  can  in  no  sense  be  s.'ud  that  he  performs 
any  college  work  as  the  consequence  of  holding  a  fellowship. 
At  three-and-tweiity,  then,  nearly  all  these  young  men,  with 
their  working  ])owera  at  their  best  and  in  high  training,  find 
themselves  furnished  with  means  whereon  to  live  without 
further  exertion,  enjoying  a  competence  bestowed  by  a  society 
which  asks  nothing  in  return.  The  consecpience  is  that,  in 
some  aise.s,  a  man  accepts  his  lot,  and  does  nothing  ;  but,  in 
far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  these  junior  fellows  go 
out  into  the  world  and  seek  elsewhere  duties  which  they  ao 
not  find  ill  the  universities,  continuing  to  enjoy,  in  some 
oases,  for  many  years  these  early-earned  sinecures.  Such  a 
result  is,  I  ventuio  to  assert,  one  which  was  not  contem- 
|)late<l  by  the  donors  of  the  endowments,  and  one  which  may 
well  be  lelt  to  be  intolerable  for  the  time  to  come  in  a  nation 
which  professes  to  be  in  earnest  about  education. 

The  actual  working  of  the  present  plan  of  fellowships  will 
be  seen  from  the  fmlowing  data.  According  to  the  latest 
fmblished  calendar  there  are  in  Oxford  115  fellows  out  of 
400,  and  in  Cambridge  114  out  of  386,  employed  in  some 
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college  office  or  other.  There  remain,  then,  556  out  of  the  785 
fellows  in  the  two  universities  who  are  not  of  necessity  even 
resident  in  their  colleges,  much  less  called  upon  to  discharge 
any  duties  in  consideration  of  the  sums  which  they  annually 
receive.  We  learn,  also,  from  these  fibres,  that  college 
duties,  as  at  present  dischar^^,  demand  the  services  of  much 
less  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  fellows.  To  form 
some  idea  of  what  the  rest  are  doing,  it  will  be  more  con¬ 
venient  to  confine  mv  remarks  to  one  university,  though  what 
I  shall  say  of  Cambridge  will  apply,  in  most  points,  to  the 
sister  institution. 

Frona  the  official  returns,  published  for  1869,  it  seems  that, 
in  addition  to  the  114  officially  resident  fellows,  there  are 
37  others  remaining  in  Cambridge,  who  bring  up  the 
total  of  residents  to  151  against  234,  who  enjoy  the  reve¬ 
nues,  but  only  visit  the  university  on  the  occasion  of  re¬ 
ceiving  their  dividends,  if  so  often.  Of  the  disbursements 
for  fellowships,  therefore,  more  than  four-sevenths  are  paid 
into  the  hands  of  absentees.  These  men  are,  for  the  most  part, 
making  their  way  in  the  world  as  barristers,  clergymen,  or 
masters  in  public  schools,  and  yielding  no  service  whatever 
to  the  educational  work  of  the  universities.  No  doubt  the 
founders  intended  that  Church  and  State  should  be  served  by 
means  of  these  endowments  which  they  bestowed,  but 
assuredly  never  in  this  wise.  Had  they  conceived  it  possible 
that  the  larger  half  of  what  they  gave  would  be  paid  away 
from  their  foundations  as  sinecure  pensions  to  young  men  in 
the  prime  of  life,  those  foundations  would  certainly  never  have 
been  called  into  existence. 

The  present  state  of  things  has  resulted,  no  doubt,  partly 
from  tuition  not  being  recognised  as  a  profession,  ana  also 
from  the  fact  that  30(V.  a  year  is  too  small  a  sum  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  in  our  days,  as  a  satisfactory  professional  income.  So 
many  avenues  are  now  open  to  men  of  education  wherein  they 
may  attain  a  competent  maintenance,  without  the  restriction 
of  celibacy,  that,  unless  there  is  a  chance  of  increasing  their 
means,  either  by  holding  college  office  or  by  private  tuition, 
residence  means  stagnation.  Few  young  men  rest  content 
with  this,  and  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  who  are  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  university  duties,  go  out  with  their  fellowships  and 

{mrsue  the  professions  of  their  choice.  Their  pensions  re- 
ieve  them  from  anxiety  about  early  success,  and  often  aid 
them  in  their  career.  But  it  seems  doubtful  whether  rewards 
of  such  a  large  amount  should  be  obtainable  merely  from 
success  in  an  examination  ;  and  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  divert 
the  larger  lialf  of  the 'divisible  college  revenues  from  the  end 
they  were  designed  to  fulfil  to  one  which  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  advancement  of  the  universities.  In  no 
other  career  does  a  student  reap  so  early  and  so  abundantly 
the  fruits  of  bis  exertion.  The  successful  student  of  medicine 
or  of  law  has  no  such  prospect,  but  looks  forward  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  hara  work  before  his  professional  income 
reaches  the  amount  which  the  high  wmngler  or  first-class 
man  expects,  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  do  not  find  that  in 
the  race  of  life  men  so  subsidized  come  more  frequently  to 
the  front  than  those  who  have  no  such  certainty  of  income. 
And  as  it  is  possible  for  the  learner  of  the  art  of  swimming  to 
use  his  corks  too  long,  we  must  doubt  the  wisdom  of  theseearly 
grants  of  money,  and  think  that,  if  permanent  emoluments 
are  conferred  b^  colleges,  it  should  be  on  those  who  intend  to 
devote  the  abilities  they  have  displayed  and  are  rewarde<l  for  . 
to  the  promotion  of  the  ends  for  which  colleges  were  founded. 
The  present  race  of  non-resident  fellows  will  probably  marry, 
and  throw  up  their  fellowships  whenever  they  can,  out  only 
to  be  succeeded  by  another  series  equally  non-resident  ana, 
like  them,  absorbing  funds  without  giving  any  return.  This 
renders  the  alienation  of  revenue  of  a  permanent  character, 
while  the  men  who  leave  the  univemty  to  seek  their  career 
elsewhere  are  often  the  most  active  minded  of  the  students, 
and  the  very  men  whom  it  would  be  advisable  to  retain. 
Thus  the  colleges  lose  both  money  and  strength. 

To  work  a  satisfactory  change,  I  believe  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  elevate  tuition  into  a  profession  by  making 
the  stipends  o(  resident  tutors  such  as  to  warrant  the  choice 
of  that  profession  by  such  men  as  feel  drawn  thereto.  We 
should  then  attract  the  men  most  fitted  for  the  duty,  and  it 
would  not  be  adopted,  as  it  is  now,  in  most  cases,  as  a  sort 
of  bywork  to  be  none  while  waiting  for  something  else.  The 


larger  numoer  oi  couege  luiors  m  mm  muiucuv 
waiting  for  livings.  They  have  not  chosen  tuition  for  itself, 
but  as  an  ad  interim  employment  till  the  lapse  of  ^  some 
college  preferment  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  settling  to 
the  profession  of  their  choice.  Colleges  have  no  other 
patronage  to  give,  and  so  all  the  men  who  have  no  vocation 
for  the  Chundi  go  forth  sooner  or  later  and  leave  the  tutorial 
duties  to  clergymen.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the 
best  results  arise  from  this  either  to  the  colleges  or  to  the 
parishes.  The  fellow  who  hofies  for  &  college  living  is 
necessarily  soraew'hat  unsettled.  The  university  and  its 
duties  are  not  his  ultimate  object,  and  yet,  in  discharging 
his  share  of  those  duties,  he  loses  the  opportunity  of  early 
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executive  powers.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a 
ti-ainiog  for  that  other  sphere  into  which  he  is  constantly 
expecting  to  be  removed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
man  does  that  ^st  which  he  makes  the  work  of  his  life.^  Let 
tuition  become  such  work,  and  we  should  assuredly  retain  the 
best  tutors. 

To  render,  then,  the  revenues  of  these  institutions  as  service¬ 
able  as  they  ought,  and  were  intended  to  be,  it  seems  to  be  the 
best  plan  to  reduce  the  number  of  fellowships  about  one 
half,  and  thus  augment  the  stipends  of  the  resident  working 
staff.  Any  one  who  studies  the  class  lists  and  notes  how  far 
down  the  selection  of  fellows  often  extends  at  present,  will 
have  no  doubt  that  an  abundant  supply  of  rewards  would 
remain  if  there  were  but  half  the  numoer  of  fellows  elected. 
It  would  also  be  well  to  make  the  increase  of  the  fellows* 
stipend  progressive,  so  that  tried  and  experienced  teachers 
would,  from  time  to  time,  receive  an  increase  of  income  such 
as  would  have  fallen  to  tnem  for  tried  service  in  any  other  | 
vocation.  Every  resident  fellow  would  then  become  the  tutor, 
adviser,  and  guide  of  the  limited  number  of  men  in  his  col¬ 
lege,  who  would  reap  the  double  benefit  of  more  constant 
personal  supervision,  and  of  a  diminution  of  expenses  by  the 
removal  of  all  need  for  the  present  extensive  and  costly 
system  of  private  tuition. 

It  is  also  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  universities 
whether  their  fellowships  could  not,  as  you  suggested  in  your 
article  on  “  University  Reform”  in  the  jferarntnerfor  Nov.  11, 
be  made  to  do  some  service  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  as 
well  as  to  the  limited  numbers  who  can  afford  to  reside  either 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Suppose  three  or  four  fellows  were 
to  be  stationed  in  each  of  the  large  towns  in  England,  where 
there  seems  a  sufficient  demand  for  education,  and  were 
required  to  give  lectures  for  a  small  fee,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that,  while  diffusing  sound  learning  much  more 
widely  than  it  is  at  present  spread,  such  fellows  would  realise 
a  satisfactory  income.  Such  lectures  would  be,  of  course,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  evening  and  in  the  winter  half  of  the 
ear,  when  the  working  men  in  large  towns  have  most  leisure ; 
ut  in  time,  I  doubt  not,  classes  would  be  formed  of  those 
who  had  more  leisure,  and  these  schools  of  the  prophets 
would  have  a  large  influence  on  all  our  national  education. 

Before  concluding,  I  cannot  but  observe  that  any  such 
utilisation  of  the  funds  bestowed  in  fellowships  would  be 
inconsistent  were  it  unaccompanied  by  a  similar  utilisation 
of  the  incomes  of  heads  of  houses.  At  the  present  time,  the 
masters  of  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  receive,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  houses  rent-free,  sums  which  amount  to  a  total  of 
50,000/.  a-year.  These  gentlemen  have  very  few  duties.  It 
devolves  on  one  of  their  number  to  fill  the  office  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  each  year,  and  they  severally  preside  at  the  college 
meetings  in  their  respective  houses.  !^yond  this,  I  believe 
the^  need  do  nothing.  Many  ways  have  been  suggested  by 
which  these  virtuid  sinecures  might  be  converted  to  useful 
purposes.  Some  have  pressed  to  abolish  masters  altogether, 
and  let  the  senior  fellow  discharge  the  slight  college  duties 
which  now  are  performed  by  the  head.  This  seems  very 
little  more  than  substituting  one  head  for  another.  The 
married  senior  fellow,  whom  many  desire  to  see,  would  reside  in 
the  college  lodge  under  another  title,  and  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  sinecure  officer,  like  his  predecessor,  who  was 
called  master.  It  has  been  proposed  to  unite  several  small 
colleges  under  one  head,  making  three  or  four  colleges,  to  all 
intents,  into  one.  The  various  foundations  might,  of  course, 
be  amalgamated,  but  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
adopting  any  such  scheme,  and  the  end  gained  would  only  be 
to  make  twenty  sinecures  instead  of  forty.  The  plan  of  utili¬ 
sation  which,  above  others,  seems  most  to  be  commended  is, 
that  after  some  equalisation,  and  perhaps  reduction,  each 
mastership  should  be  attached  to  some  professorship.  By 
such  provision  we  should  obtain  the  best  representatives 
in  each  branch  of  science,  and  the  colleges  would  still  have 
the  dignity  of  distinguished  heads,  who,  in  addition  to  being 
known  to  possess  great  powers,  would  also  be  expected  to  use 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  university.  The  election 
of  a  master  by  the  fellows  from  among  their  own  body,  which 
has  often  proved  a  source  of  bitterness,  would  be  thus  done 
away,  while  at  the  same  time  the  colleges  would  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  university, — a  result  long 
desired,  but  never  yet  attained.  The  stipends  of  seventeen 
professors  in  Cambridge  and  a  larger  number  in  Oxford  would 
be  set  free  for  other  purposes,  and  such  anomalies  as  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  a  professor  of  Greek  must  be  a  clergyman, 
because  his  stipend  is  paid  by  a  canonry,  would  be  swept 
away.  This  would  be  a  service  to  the  Church  likewise.  The 
present  system  suggests  that  either  as  the  Greek  professor  or 
as  the  cathedral  dignitary  the  holder  of  the  stall  has  no  duties  ; 
to  perform. 

I  am,  Ac.,  Cantab. 
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THE  MONEY  MARKET, 

—O'  —  ■ 

The  excitement  in  the  City  regarding  the  illness  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  been  intense,  bat  the  great  depres¬ 
sion  produced  by  the  serious  news  of  last  week  rapidly 
subsided,  and  buoyancy  now  prevails  in  all  departments 
owing  to  the  satisfactory  news  from  Sandringham,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  great  abundance  of  money,  and  the  large 
number  of  bona  fide  investments  on  jj^e  pa^  of  the  public. 
The  settlement  of  the  account  has  passed  over  satisfactorily, 
and  the  rates  of  continuation  were  light.  The  upward 
tendency  was  considerably  increased  on  Thursday,  when  it 
became  known  that  the  Bank  rate  had  been,  contrary  to  anti- 
cipation,  reduced  a  further  ^  per  cent.,  and  the  bulletins 
giving  hope  of  a  favourable  termination  to  the  Prince’s 
illness.  The  principal  rise  occurred  in  Railway  Shares,«the 
prices  quoted  compared  with  last  week  showing  an  advance 
of  from  1  to  per  cent.  The  redaction  in  the  official 
TOinimtim  has  been  followed  by  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  for  deposits  by  the  joint  stock 
banks.  Money  at  call  ”  now  only  obtains  2  per  cent. 

In  English  Funds,  Consols  show  a  fractional  advance 
daily,  and  on  the  week  a  rise  of  f . 

The  Railway  Market  has  been  especially  firm,  the  traffic 
returns  being  satisfactory,  and  the  prospects  of  good  divi¬ 
dends  favourable.  Brighton  have  been  fiat  on  rumours 
regarding  the  new  competing  line,  but  show  an  advance  of 

on  the  week ;  Midland  have  been  in  especial  demand,  and 
have  risen  6^;  London  and  North-Western  have  advanced 

;  Great  Western,  2f  ;  Sheffield,  d| ;  and  London,  Chat¬ 
ham,  and  Dover,  2. 

Foreign  Stocks  have  advanced  on  the  receipt  of  improved 
prices  from  Paris,  but  the  rise  shown  is  not  important. 

Messrs  Morton  Rose  and  Co.  announce  that  the  coupons 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company’s  Six  per  Cent* 
First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  will  be  paid  on  and  after 
January  1st  at  their  banking  house. 

The  following  were  the  latest  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  921  to  92|  for  the  account. 

Foreign  Bonds  :  —  Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  971  to  98 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  of  1868,  84|  to  84| ;  ditto  Seven 
per  Cents.  Khedive,  76  to  761;  French  Six  per  Cents.  98  to 
981 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  8  to  8^ ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents, 
64#  to  641 ;  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.,  94  to  96 ;  Spanish  Three 
per  Cents.,  331  to  331  i  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  21  to  2 4  ;  Turkish 
Five  per  Cents.,  1866,  4M  to  48 j ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1865, 
65  to  664 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1869,  66 j  to  66} ;  and  Uruguay 
Six  per  Cents,  1  dis  to  par. 

English  Railway  Shares  : — Brighton,  68}  to  694;  Caledoniaa, 
117  to  1171;  Great  Eastern,  491  to  49| ;  Great  Western,  112 
to  1121 ;  Great  Northern  “A.,”  16^  to  167 ;  London  and  North- 
Western,  161}  to  1511 ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover.  26|  to  26}; 
Metropolitan,  72  to  721 ;  ditto.  District  33  to  831 ;  Midland, 
146}  to  146} ;  North-Eastern  “  Consols,”  177}  to  178 ;  Sheffield, 
77  to  771 ;  and  South-Eastern,  98}  to  99. 

Miscellaneous  Shares: — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  U*  to 
119;  Anglo- Mediterranean  ditto,  168  to  160;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  81  to  8};  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  11|  to 
11} ;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  10}  to  10} ;  French  Atlantic  Tele¬ 
graph,  23}  to  24i;  Hudson’s  Bay,  9}  to  10;  .India  Rubbers, 
47  to  48 ;  Ottoman  Banks,  12}  to  12} ;  Telegraph  Construction, 
33}  to  34.  _ 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER 
COLOURS. 

The  sixth  winter  exhibition  of  sketches  and  studies  by 
members  and  associates  of  the  Water  Colour  Institute,  now 
on  view  at  their  gallery  in  Pallmall,  furnishes  .almost  » 
striking  evidence  of  the  vigour  and  spirit  with  which  thia 
branch  of  art  is  prosecuted  in  England,  as  the  corresponding 
exhibition  of  the  old  Water  Colour  Society.  Although  no 
work  of  the  very  highest  order  and  quality  has  been  shown 
at  either  of  these  exhibitions,  both  include  a  lar^  proper- 
tion  of  pictures  that  evince  genuine  artistic  feeling,  gre^ 
technical  skill,  and  a  fine  appreciation  of  those  atmospheric 
effects  that  form  so  attractive  a  feature  in  all  the  best  water¬ 
colour  paintings.  Both  exhibitions  also  contain  interesting 
specimens  of  that  modification  of  the  original  method  of 
water-colour  painting,  by  the  use  of  body-colour,  which  has 
made  such  rapid  progress  daring  the  past  few  years,  and 
promises  still  greater  results  in  the  future.  In  this  kind  of 
work  the  present  exhibition  of  the  Institute  is,  perhaps, 
richer  than  that  of  the  old  Society,  although,  as  a  whole, 
the  latter  maintains  its  pre-eminenoe. 
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solitude.  In  the  latter  a  sheet  of 

(No.  1 0)  18  d wly  entitled  to  a  foremost  place  in  a  notice  steel-coloured  water,  broken  into  small  waves,  is  lyint?  under 
of  the  collation  now  xa  Ae  Institute’s  Gallery.  This  able  a  clear,  cool,  crisp  blue  sky,  interspersed  with  white  flrinff 
artist  has  probably  never  produced  anything  equal  to  this  clouds.  It  is  a  difficult  effect,  very  skilfully  and  truthfully 
picture,  M  reg^  either  conception,  treatment,  or  execu-  reproduced.  Berides  the  picture  wo  have  mentioned  Mr 
tion.  The  variety  of  character,  and  the  grave  humour  and  Hine  exhibits  a  number  of  fine  sketches  well  worthy  of 
pathos  aninmting  the  faces  of  the  old  soldiers  seated  in  study.  «On  the  Downs,  near  Eastbourne”  (No.  34),istho 
their  pews,  mvest  the  scene  with  the  strongest  and  keenest  edge  of  a  glen,  with  a  winding  road,  under  a  similw,  but 
human  inter^.  A  unity  of  purpose  is  given  to  the  group  more  developed  aspect,  to  that  delineated  in  No.  304.  The 
by  their  partidpalion  in  the  church  service,  but  there  is  no  saffron  hue  above  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  purple  ha*e 
monotony  of  sentiment,  for  the  veterans  manifest  widely  hanging  over  the  valley,  are  delicately  touched.  Several 
diverse  degrees  of  interest,  from  earnest  devotion  to  reverie,  of  Mr  Harry  Johnson’s  landscapes  contain  very  fine  con- 
and  even  slumber.  Forming  a  fine  contrast  to  the  trasts  of  light  and  shade,  and  display  a  rare  power  of  seizing 
weather-stained  and  wrinkled  countenances  ^  which  he  is  evanescent  effects.  In  the  ”  Entrance  to  the  Golf  of 
surrounded,  a  young  pensioner  in  the  middle  of  the  Spezzia— early  morning  ”  (No.  291),  this  artist  shows  how 
picture  toms  round  his  full  face  in  the  act  of  looking  at  his  effectively  he  can  paint  subtle  degrees  of  light  and  shadow 
aged  neighbour,  and  rousmg  him  from  a  profound  sleep,  and  their  still  more  slender  reflections.  “  Market  Boats, 
The  modelling  and^  the  painting  of  these  heads  are  alike  Lucerne”  (No.  231^,  is  also  a  fine  specimen  of  Mr  John- 
admirable.  Each  u  an  elaborate,  careful,  and  effective  son’s  work.  There  is  life  and  motion  in  the  mist  that  ia 
study.  The  red  uniform  of  the  pensioners  and  the  polished  drinking  up  the  distance,  as  well  as  in  the  light  that  is 
oak  panelling  and  seats  of  the  chapel  harmonise  finely,  and  playing  on  the  hilly.bank  towards  which  the  heavy-laden 
are  delicately  relieved  by  the  straggling  line  of  civilians  boats  are  being  oared.  Carting  Barley,  Wiltshire  ”  (No- 
who  oocupy  the  raised  pew  at  the  side.  This  picture  pos-  148),  by  the  same  artist,  is  noteworthy  for  the  substan- 
sesses  many  of  the  properties  of  oil-painting,  but  its  tone,  tiality  of  its  colour.  Mr  Frederick  Skill’s  pictures  are  alt 


Besses  many  of  the  properties  of  oil-painting,  but  its  tone, 
although  g^,  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Mr  Herkomer 
exhibits  another  picture,  Evening’s  Best  ”  (No.  344),  dis¬ 
playing  the  same  characteristics,  but  slighter  both  in  subject 
and  in  execution.  There  is  much  merit  in  one  of  the  two 
nameless  sketches  that  Mr  E.  L.  Gregory  has  sent 
to  this  exhibition.  We  refer  to  No.  114,  representing 
a  delicate  passage  in  the  courtship  of  a  butcher’s  boy 
and  a  smartly  dressed  little  nurse-maid.  The  coy  attitude 
of  the  young  girl  is  expressive  and  humoursome,  and  the 
colour  of  the  whole  picture  is  strong  and  quiet.  Mr 
Valentine  W,  Bromley’s  “  hOchaelmas  Day  ”  (No.  190)  is 
a  clever  and  comparatively  unaffected  example  of  the 
modem  mediaeval  school,  of  which  Mr  D.  G.  Bossetti  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  founder.  A  lady  dressed  in 
a  rich,  dark-chestnut  velvet  gown  of  an  antique  make,  is 
flyipg  from  a  flock  of  cackling  geese,  and  daintily  holding 


marked  by  a  strong  but  not  unpleasing  individuality.  Of 
his  ten  contributions  to  this  exhibition,  however,  we  like  - 
“  The  Fountain,  Brittany  ”  (No.  136),  best,  because  it  is 
the  least  characteristic  and  the  most  complete.  The  light  • 
falling  on  the  stout  little  Breton  girl,  who  is  bending 
to  fill  her  vessel  at  the  rade  well,  is  very  powerfully 
painted.  This  is  toe  only  picture  Mr  Skill  exhibits  ;  the 
rest  are  merely  interesting  studies.  Mr  W.  L.  Thomas 
shows  upwards  of  a  dozen  miniature  landscapes,  wonder¬ 
fully  strong  and  effective  considering  the  scale  on  which 
they  are  painted.  It  is  a  mistake,  we  think,  to  produce^ 
pictures  so  small  as  these ;  but  we  cannot  deny  that  many 
of  them  are  gems,  and,  as  works  of  art,  worth  some  land¬ 
scapes  twenty  or  thirty  times  their  size.  **  Oleveden  Woods 
— ^Autumn  ”  (No.  21),  for  instance,  showing  the  autumn 
hues  at  their  deepest  and  brightest,  is  a  more  perfect 


up  her  skirts  lest  they  should  be  defiled  by  contact  with  the  picture  than  half  the  larger  landscapes  in  the  gallery ;  and 
loathsome  fowls,  as  she,  by  the  intense  expression  of  dis-  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  Nos.  153,  154,  and  156, 
gust  and  fear  on  her  countenance,  evidently  considers  them,  which  are  all  excellent  in  their  several  ways.  ”  Water 
Of  course,  this  lady  is  red-hair^,  and  the  skirt  of  her  Lilies  ”  (No.  155)  is  just  the  sort  of  subject  that  suite  m 
robe  and  her  veil  float  in  the  air  in  peculiar  and  unaccount-  three-inch  frame.  ”  Lugger  leaving  Falmouth  Bay  ” 
able  folds.  The  geese  are  vigorously  drawn,  and  the  colour  (No.  117),  by  Mr  Edwin  Hayes,  is  a  very  fine  sea-piece, 
of  the  whole  picture  is  forcible  and  trae.  Two  of  Mr  The  waves,  headed  with  a  slight  cream,  but  not  crested. 


Henry  Tidey’s  rontributions  deserve  notice  for  their  novel,  roll  on  with  buoyancy  and  freedom,  and  the  action  of  tho 
fanciful  treatment  of  children’s  portraits.  In  ”  Sunbeam  ”  lugger  is  easy  and  decided,  while  the  sky  overhead  is  full 
(No.  44),  the  head  of  a  little  girl  is  seen  rising  out  of  a  of  life,  the  sunlight  breaking  in  stragg^g  beams  through 
cloud-wreath,  and  catching  and  reflecting  a  gleam  of  sun-  a  dark,  threatening  cloud. 

light.  The  bright  elastic  expression  of  the  countenance  is  . . . .  ,  ,  _ _ 

cleverly  rendered,  suggesting  the  thought  that  its  owner’s  rkcjjTkuirt 

spmtUBsbrUliwitasthelight.  “Anel  •  (No.  305),  depict,  „„  delirered  by  H.  E.  Dndgcon,  E.q.,  M.D.,on  “The 

a  little  boy  riding  through  the  air  on  an  enormous  bat,  and  too-  Optical  Construction  of  the  Eye.”  Dr  Dudgeon  explained  the 
roughly  enjoying  the  sport.  ”  A  Suspicious  Guest”  (No.  258),  nature  of  the  general  construction  of  all  optical  instruments,  with 
by  Mr  Andrew  0.  Gow.  is  an  effectively-told  incident.  fi»e  use  of  the  lenses,  in  concentrating  rays  of  light  to  certain 

m,  ^  1  I _ points,  and  the  effect  of  their  sanation  of  shape  m  causing  re- 

The  scene  is  the  pwlour an  old-fashioned  hostMi^  m  the  He  j^en  showed  the  construction  of  the  eye,  wnicb. 


Sunday  Lzcturb  Socibtt.— On  Sunday,  December  10,  » 
lecture  was  delirered  by  R.  E.  Dudgeon,  Esq.,  M.D.,  on  “The 
Optical  Construction  of  the  Eye.”  Dr  Dudgeon  explained  the 
nature  of  the  general  construction  of  all  optical  instruments,  with 
the  use  of  the  lenses,  in  concentrating  rays  of  light  to  certain 


time  of  Dick  Turpin  or  Olaude  Duval.  In  one  of  the  open 
boxes  that  line  the  room  two  gentlemen  in  appropriate 
costumes  are  whispering  across  the  table,  and  glancing 
suspiciously  towards  a  stranger  who  is  standiug  right  in 
Lunt  of  the  fire,  smoking  1^  pipe.  In  another  box  an 
elderly,  red-faced  gentleman,  who  has  been  sipping  his 
wine  after  dinner,  looks  round,  with  an  expression  of  annoy¬ 
ance  and  suppressed  anger  in  his  face,  directly  and  pointedly 
at  the  occupant  of  the  hearth.  And  no  wonder  though 
the  unknown  guest  is  suspected,  for  the  fellow  in  soiled 
ruffles  and  misfitted  fine  clothes  is  evidently  a  professional 
highwajrman.  His  disguise  is  of  the  thinnest  description. 
There  is  clever  work  in  this  picture,  but  the  colour  wants 
force  and  tone. 

Among  the  larger  landscapes  in  the  room  two  strike  us, 
in  their  different  ways,  as  particularly  good.  These  are 
Mr  H.  G.  ffine’s  ”  Study  on  Nino  Barrow  Down,  Dorset  ” 
(No.  245),  and  Mr  Edward  Hargitt’s  ”  Loch  Nets— Inver¬ 
ness-shire  ”  (No.  304).  The  former  is  a  far-stretching, 
treeless  slope  of  down,  covered  with  short  grass,  seen  in  a 
mellow,  yeUow-tinted  gloomy  light,  and  pervaded  with  a 


corresponds  with  that  of  any  other  optical  instrument,  being  com- 
I  posed  of  two  spheroid  bodies  which  act  as  leosea  The  larger  is 
opaque,  and  the  smaller,  called  the  cornea,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  this,  is  composed  of  a  translucent  aqueous  humour.  This 
aqueous  humour  refracts  the  rays  of  light,  and  causes  them  to 
concentrate  themseWes  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  on  the  nerrons 
expanse  called  the  retina,  all  objects  that  we  see  being  reflected 
there.  This  nervous  expanse  is  not  all  equally  sensitive,  the 
extreme  sensibility  of  our  vision  being  restricted  to  a  small, 
portion  of  the  retina.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that,  when 
we  look  at  any  wide  expanse  of  scene,  we  only  see  clearly 
and  distinctly  a  very  small  portion  of  it.  The  peculiar  power 
which  the  eye  possesses  of  adjusting  itself  to  the  observation  oi 
near  or  distant  objects  has  long  puzzled  physicists  and  physio¬ 
logists  anxious  to  ascertain  the  caulses  which  operate  on  the 
exercise  of  this  power.  Dr  Dudgeon  then  recounted  the  different 
hypotheses  which  have  been  put  forward  on  this  subject,  all  of 
which  he  considered  to  be  more  or  less  imperfect  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  His  own  theory,  which  he  explained  at  some  length, 
differed  materially  from  them  all,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  it  would 
soon  come  to  be  recognised  as  the  correct  one.  In  the  course  oi 
his  lecture,  be  exhibited,  by  the  aid  of  the  lime-light,  several 
diagrams  of  various  portions  of  the  eye.  He  also  detailed  some 
iuteresting  experiments  he  had  made  as  to  the  power  of  different 
lenses  noder  water  in  enabling  a  diver  to  see,  toe  result  of  which 
has  been  his  discovery  of'  a  lens  which  fully  answers  that  purpose. 
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LITERARY. 

■■'  0  ■  ■ 

LOBD  BROUGHAM’S  MEMOIRS. . 

iTAe  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Lord  Brougham.  Written  by  Him¬ 
self.  In  Three  Volumes.  Vcl.  IlL  Blackwood. 

The  concluding  volume  of  Lord  Brougham’s  autobio- 
'graphy  carries  on  the  story  of  his  public  life  from  1825  to 
J835,  when  he  was  fifty -seven;  but  nearly  all  of  it  concerns 
<iie  second  half  of  the  decade,  the  period  during  which  he 
was  Lord  Chancellor  in  Earl  Grey’s  and  Lord  Melbourne’s 
^/abinets.  With  the  termination  of  that  office, the  most  influ- 
<mtial  period  of  his  life  closed,  and  he  had  fair  justification 
for  ending  his  work  with  it.  The  real  reason  for  his  carrying 
it  on  no  further,  however,  was  probably  the  weariness  that 
•was  natural  to  his  extreme  age.  His  last  paragraph  indi- 
<5ates  this,  and  in  a  very  pathetic  way  apologises  for  what- 
<3rer  errors  and  defects  may  be  in  the  publication.  If  I 
have  imperfectly  performed  my  work,”  he  says,  “  if  I  have 
appeared  to  dwell  too  diffusely  on  some  subjects,  whilst 
others  of  equal  importance  have  been  passed  over,  if  many 
statements  have  been  briefly,  and  some  inaccurately,  ren¬ 
dered,  let  it  be  recollected  that  I  began  this  attempt  after 
1  was  eighty- three  years  of  age,  with  enfeebled  intellect, 
failing  memory,  and  but  slight  materials  by  me,  to  assist 
it ;  above  all,  that  there  was  not  left  one  single  friend  or 
associate  of  my  earlier  days,  whose  recollections  might 
have  aided  mine.  All  were  dead.  I  alone  survived  of 
those  who  had  acted  in  the  scenes  I  have  here  faintly 
endeavoured  to  retrace.”  It  may  be  matter  of  regret  that 
Lord  Brougham  deferred  writing  his  autobiography  till  he 
wiuj  too  old  to  do  in  it  full  justice  either  to  himself  or  to 
the  many  important  subjects  of  which  he  had  to  treat ; 
but  it  is  better  that  the  work  should  have  been  done  late 
than  not  at  all,  and  there  is  so  much  good  matter  in  it  that 
Us  shortcomings  and  defects  are  amply  atoned  for. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  allusion  to  his  election  as 
Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University  in  1825,  an  honour 
•conferred  upoL  him  in  appreciation  of  his  services  to 
popular  and  higher  education.  He  says  nothing  about  his 
work,  two  years  later,  in  founding  the  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
«ion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  a  good  enterprise  that  he  aided 
all  through  its  continuance.  If  all  else  were  forgotten,  his 
encouragement  of  useful  knowledge,”  when  there  was  too 
much  neglect  of  it  for  a  single  influential  supporter  to  be 
spared, — and  he  was  its  most  influential  supporter  of  all, — 
would  entitle  him  to  the  hearty  gratitude  of  posterity.  But 
this  was  only  one  of  a  crowd  of  services  that  he  rendered  to 
Lis  country.  Not  the  least  of  them  was  his  share  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  our  colonies.  This  question,  already 
often  raised  by  Wilberforce  and  others,  first  assumed 
national  imporUnce  in  1830,  when,  just  before  the  close  of 
:tiie  session.  Brougham  asked  the  House  of  Commons  to 
resolve  that  early  next  year  it  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  with  a  view  to  the  liberation  of  all  slaves.  His 
great  speech  so  moved  the  House  that  he  was  defeated 
Ojy  a  majority  of  only  twenty-nine.  i 

That  speech,  very  important  in  itself,  had  a  remarkable 
•result,  from  which  yet  more  remarkable  consequences 
•ensued.  Brougham,  when  ho  made  it,  was  member  for  Knares- 
Hjorough.  Parliament  was  shortly  afterwards  dissolved,  and 
Rrougbam’s  speech,  following  upon  other  great  exploits, 
•iiad  made  him  so  popular  that  he  was  invited  to  stand  for 
Yorkshire,  with  the  stipulation  that  he  was  to  be  put  to  no 
expense,  although  the  usual  price  of  the  seat  was  some- 
*thing  like  2O,U0OL  He  acceded,  was  elected  by  a  great 
4najority,  and  entered  the  new  House  as  one  of  its  most 
influential  members.  Ilis  influence  was  quickly  put  to  good 
•use.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  in  office  since 
•Januarj%  1828.  **  The  state  of  the  Ministry,”  Brougham 

•wrote  in  February,  1830,  ‘^is,  if  possible,  more  deplorable 
than  I  had  expected.  They  literally  are  at  the  mercy  of 
any  one  or  two  men  of  weight  among  our  people  who  may 
•choose  to  make  a  run  at  them  ;  and  this  is  very  likely  to 
liappen.”  A  run  was  made  in  that  same  month  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  who  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
giving  the  franchise  to  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham, 
And  Brougham  supported  him  with  one  of  his  ablest 
speeches.  In  November,  when  the  new  Parliament  met,  | 


Brougham  himself  made  the  run,  and  this  time  snooeeafully. 
His  account  of  the  plan  for  Parliamentary  Reform  which 
he  proposed  to  introduce  in  November,  1880,  is  well  worth 
quoting  here,  though  it  agrees  substantially  with  the 
description  given  by  Roebuck  in  his  *  History  of  the 
Whig  Ministry  of  1830,*  and  more  recently  by  Mr  Moles- 
worth  in  his  *  History  of  the  Reform  Bill.* 

In  forming  this  plan,  I  considered  the  deep-rooted  feeling  which 
prevailed  in  favour  of  an  effectnal  reform,  the  manifest  defects 
in  the  existing  system,  and  the  progress  made  by  the  question  ^ 
late  years — so  great  as  to  extract  from  Canning  an  avowal  that 
the  question  was  as  good  as  carried  on  John  Rnssell's  motion  in 
1826  being  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  There  were  even  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  division  among  the  supporters  of  Government  en 
this  question,  or  a  great  tolerance  of  dissent  from  them,  in  some 
of  their  important  oflSce-bearers ;  thus  Scarlett,  Attorney-General, 
held  his  office  upon  the  express  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
vote  for  Parliamentary  Reform.  ^  From  these  undeniable  facts,  I 
drew  the  conclusion  that  my  motion  had  a  fair  chance  of  being' 
carried.  It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  frame  the  plan 
such  as  to  be  adopted  against  the  more  strenuous  supporters  oL 
the  Government,  and  the  less  open  resistance  of  some  of  the 
Opposition. 

It  must  therefore  be  moderate.  But  there  is  always  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  that  if  you  make  a  measure  much  less  effectual  than  the 
bulk  of  its  friends  desire,  it  loses  their  support,  besides  leaving 
defects  in  the  system  attacked,  which  arc  vei^  materiaL  In  steer¬ 
ing  my  way  between  these  opposing  considerations,  1  proposed  at 
our  meeting  at  Althorp*s  what  I  reckoned  an  effectual  and  yet  a 
temperate  reform  ;  not  as  much  as  we  should  require  had  we  the 
support  of  the  Government,  or  even  its  neutrality,  but  as  much 
as  we  could  hope  to  carry  by  our  own  force  through  the  country’s 
support,  and  which,  above  all,  should  remove  the  more  gross  and 
practically  felt  defects.  These  were, — the  exclusion  of  so  many 
of  the  greatest  towns,  or  rather  cities-— as  Manchester,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Brighton,  &c.— from  all  share  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  the  treating  copyholders  as  if  they  were  still  like  their 
predecessors,  the  serfs  of  the  middle  ages,  so  that  the  owner  of  a, 
customary  tenement  of  thousands  a-year  had  no  vote,  while  bis 
neighbour  voted  for  a  forty-shilling  freehold;  the  taking  no 
account  whatever  of  leaseholders,  whether  in  town  or  country ; 
the  putting  borough  representatives  in  the  hands  of  freemen, 
the  class  of  inhabitants,  generally  speaking,  the  least  to  be 
trusted  either  for  honesty  or  independence;  the  allowing  these  to 
vote  without  regard  to  the  place  of  their  residence,  so  that  at 
every  contest,  scores  of  absent  voters,  carried  at  the  candidate’s 
expense,  might  turn  the  election  against  the  votes  of  resident 
freemen  ;  the  number  of  close  or  nomination  boroughs  returning 
members— in  other  words,  the  proprietors  choosing  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  without  any  check  or  control ;  the  number  of 
boroughs,  not  close,  but  having  so  few  voters  that  they  were  the 
nests  of  corruption ;  while  larger  places  sent  no  members 
these  were  the  principal  evils  and  abuses  which  I  proposed  to 
remove.  I  did  not  propose  to  condemn  all  close  boroughs,  because 
there  would  have  been  great  difficulty  in  carrying  a  measure  for 
their  entire  extinction ;  and  also,  because  there  was  a  manifest 
convenience  in  keeping  certain  seats  open  for  men  whe  had  no 
chance  of  being  returned  by  populous  places,  and  because  these 
boroughs  were  far  less  corrupt  than  those  having  a  few  voters. 

I  therefore  proposed  that  while  the  great  towns  should  have 
members,  the  places  for  them  should  be  found  as  was  most  neces¬ 
sary,  without  increasing  the  members  of  the  House,  by  limiting 
many  of  the  smaller  boroughs,  and  all  the  close  boroughs  except 
five  or  six,  to  the  return  of  one  member  ;  and  those  five  or  six  I 
proposed  to  disfranchise  altogether.  The  right  of  voting  in  ^l 
towns  sending  members  was  to  be  household  suffrage ;  a  strict 
system  of  registration  was  prescribed  both  for  counties  and 
boroughs ;  all  non-resident  voters  were  disfranchised  ;  the  elec¬ 
tion  for  each  contested  seat  confined  to  one  day ;  and  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  Parliaments  limited  to  three  years. 

That  plan  was  never  brought  forward  in  its  original  shajM. 
The  16th  of  November  was  the  day  fixed  for  its  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  on  the  previous 
evening  the  Wellington  Ministry  was  defeated  on  Sir 
Henry  Parnell’s  amendment  to  the  Civil  List.  Earl  Grey 
was  instructed  to  form  a  Cabinet,  and  Brougham  was 
asked  to  take  a  place  in  it.  Thereupon  ensued  an  episode, 
highly  complimentary  to  him,  though  ho  afterwards  de¬ 
plored  its  personal  consequences.  The  account  here  given 
of  it  differs  in  some  respects,  we  believe,  from  all  that  have 
hitherto  appeared,  though  Mr  Molesworth’s.is  nearest  to  it; 
yet  the  version  seems  to  bear  the  stamp  of  truth.  “  I  had 
all  along  said,”  wrote  Lord  Brougham,  “  that  I  would  take 
nothing,  or,  that  if  I  must  take  office,  it  should  only  be  the 
Rolls.”  He  was  prospering  so  well  at  the  bar  that  he  had 
no  wish  to  forego  any  of  the  profits  derived  from  his  pro¬ 
fession.  More  than  that,  he  was  the  real  leader  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  most  popular  man 
in  the  country,  and  with  the  prospect  of  using  his  popu¬ 
larity  and  his  influence  most  efficiently  as  an  independent 
member.  He  declined  the  Attorney-Generalship ;  he  also 
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declined  tbe  Great  Seal.  **  I  could  not/'  he  reports  that  he 
«aid  to  Lord  Grey,  “  giro  up  the  bar,  and  take  the  chance  of 
being  turned  out  of  office  in  two  or  three  months  ;  my 
fortune  was  not  sufficient  to  support  a  peerage  j  and  1 
would  not  on  any  account  give  up  Yorkshire  and  my  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Commons.”  He  was  willing,  though 
not  anxious,  to  take  the  Rolls,  as  that  would  give  him  a 
gentleman’s  position  for  life  and  continuance  in  the  Lower 
House.  But  that  Lord  Grey,  and  yet  more  William  IV., 
would  not  grant.  “  If  I-  might  give  your  Majesty  one 
piece  of  advice,”  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  surren¬ 
dering  his  seals,  “  it  is,  on  no  account  to  allow  Mr  Brougham 
to  be  Master  of  the  Rolls;  for  such  a  position,  coupled 
with  the  representation  of  Yorkshire,  would  make  him  too 
powerful  for  any  Government.”  The  King  acted  on  that 
advice,  and  steadily  refused  to  give  him  the  Rolls,  while  he 
also  considered  it  useless  to  have  Lord  Grey  as  Premier  if 
Brougham  was  not  in  the  CaMnet.  All  the  Whigs 
crowded  round  him,  and  implored  him  to  help  them  out  of 
the  difficulty  in  which  they  were  placed.  “  You  take  upon 
yourself  the  responsibility,”  said  Lord  Althorp  to  him, 
“  of  keeping  our  party  f6r  another  twenty-five  years  out  of 
power,  and  the  loss  of  all  the  great  questions  which  will 
follow,  instead  of  their  being  carried.”  That  argument 
prevailed,  and  Brougham,  in  agreeing  to  be  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  took  a  step  that  he  afterwards  bitterly  regretted. 

The  onlv  justification  of  it  in  common  prudence  was,  that  the 
party  would  have  been  next  thing  to  ruined  had  I  refused.  But 
the  folly  of  the  step,  as  a  selfish  one,  was  abundantly  evident.  I 
took  a  peerage  and  4,000/.  a-year  for  life,  without  the  chance  of 
making  my  income  greater,  however  inadequate  I  might  find  it.  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  spend  a  ^reat  deal  more,  without  any 
rank  to  support;  and  I  gave  up  an  income  of  more  than  double, 
and  which  the  first  change  at  the  bar  would  raise  to  above  10,000/. 
a-year.  1  also  gave  up  a  profession  of  which  I  had  become 
extremely  fond ;  and  1  gave  up  tbe  finest  position  in  the  world 
for  an  ambitious  man  like  me — a  man  who  loved  real  power, 
cared  little  for  any  labonr,  however  hard,  and  less  for  any  rank, 
however  high.  But  I  made  this  sacrifice,  for  which  the  gratitude 
of  the  party  at  first  knew  no  bounds,  and  afterwards  was  reduced 
to  less  than  nothing. 

Towards  the  history  of  the  Reform  Bill  this  volume 
makes  many  interesting  documentary  and  anecdotical  con¬ 
tributions  ;  but  they  throw  no  fresh  light  of  importance 
on  the  subject,  and  Lord  Brougham's  good  work  in  this 
great  cause  is  much .  more  clearly  shown  in  other  books, 
especially  Mr  Molesworth’s,  where  his  great  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Lords  are  reported.  More  important,  how. 
ever,  are  the  illustrations  that  his  autobiography  affords  of 
Brougham's  share  in  the  Irish  and  other  questions  that 
occupied  the  first  reformed  Parliament  and  Lord  Grey’s 
Cabinet  during  the  short  remainder  of  its  life.  The  work 
is  equally  useful  as  showing  how  much  good  work  was  done 
during  this  period,  and  as  showing  how  much  good  work 
was  left  undone  because  Parliament  was  still  inadequately 
reformed.  It  is  full,  too,  of  welcome  illustrations  of  Lord 
Brougham’s  energy  and  shrewdness,  neither  of  them  yet 
marred  by  that  irritability  which  subsequent  disappoint¬ 
ments  provoked.  We  may  quote,  as  a  specimen,  part  of  a 
letter  written  to  Lord  Grey  in  the  spring  of  lb33,  com¬ 
plaining  that  Sir  James  Graham  and  others  were  not 
zealous  enough  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 

It  is  quite  vain  to  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  Government 
is  seriously  damaged,  both  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  and  even  of 
the  House  of  Commons  itself.  This  is  in  part  unavoidable, 
because  it  had  been  extravagantly  popular — because  absurd  ex¬ 
pectations,  impossible  to  be  realised,  had  been  forrned — and 
because  all  Governments,  after  being  a  little  while  in  office, 
have  to  contend  with  the  selfishness  of  disappointed  individaals ' 
and  the  fickleness  of  an  unreasonable  public, — and  all  this  we 
should  long  ago  have  felt  (indeed  were  beginning  to  feel  three 
months  after  we  came  in),  but  for  the  excitement  of  the  Reform 
question.  But  a  great  part,  I  firmly  believe  the  greater  part,  of 
our  unpopularity  is  owing  to  ourselves,  and,  to  come  at  once  to 
the  point,  the  Cabinet  Ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons  either 
despise  their  adversaries  or  fear  them ;  I  should  rather  say  they 
despise  some  and  fear  others— and  the  error  is  equally  great,  and 
will  soon  be  equally  fatal,  in  both  cases.  .  .  . 

It  really  won’t  do  for  men  in  public  life  to  speak  or  not  as  they 
happen  to  feel  inclined.  How  often  have  you  and  I  spoken,  both 
in  and  particularly  ont  of  office,  when  we  had  as  lief  been  hanged  ? 
But  it  is  a  duty;  and  for  a  Cabinxt  Minister  to  sit  silent,  because 
he  don’t  feel  an  inclination  to  speak,  is  really  childish  and  laugh¬ 
able,  if  it  were  not  also  shameful,  and  I  must  say,  scandalously 
so.  His  own  particular  department  not  being  attacked  is  just 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  His  department  is  attacked,  and  h«  is 


kimtslf  attacked,  if  the  Government  he  belongs  to  ia ;  and  bis 
speech  may  have  twice  the  weight  for  the  very  reasen  that  it  is 
made  not  in  defence  of  his  own  department.  .  .  . 

If  this  Oorernment  were  to  break  up  at  the  end  of  the  present 
session,  it  would  go  out  with  far  less  creoit  than  the  feeblest  Govern  • 
ment  that  ever  ruled — at  least  for  a  while — and  yet  it  would  have 
reformed  the  Parliament,  abolished  slavery,  opened  the  Blast  Indian 
monopoly,  settled  the  bank  question,  and  reformed  the  whole  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law.  After  a  year  or  two  people  would  begin 
to  discuss  what  had  been  done ;  but  for  some  time  we  should  pass 
for  imbeciles,  who  could  not  defend  our  own  measures  or  keep 
hold  of  power ;  and  nine-tenths  of  this  delusion  would  ho  owing 
to  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  has  the  veil  been  removed  from  the 
sacred  privacy  of  Cabinet  Councils  as  it  is  in  the  revelations 
that  Lord  Brougham  here  makes  concerning  those  in  which 
he  took  part.  There  may  be  needless  bitterness  in  some  of 
his  remarks,  but  they  help  to  show  how  small  spites  and 
pitiful  infirmities  tend  to  cripple  the  work  of  the  nation 
when  party  government  and  place-holding  and  place-getting 
are  the  highest  objects  of  statesmanship.  But  as  Lord 
Brougham’s  impressions  and  inferenoes  may  not  always  be 
correct,  and  as  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  criticise  them, 
we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions 
from  his  statements. 

The  book  contains  many  illustrations,  too,  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  others  with  whom  Lord  Brougham  came  in  contact. 
Thus,  among  others,  we  have  a  delightfully  naive  letter 
from  Sydney  Smith, — certainly  quite  as  good  a  man  as 
most  who  are  or  have  been  in  the  Church, — asking  for  a 
living  of  700Z.  a-year  and  a  comfortable  prebend  worth 
l,000f.  more.  “  These  are  my  objects  in  the  Church,*' 
Lord  Campbell’s  place-hunting  and  other  common  but 
unpleasant  peculiarities  are  plainly  brought  to  light.  Lord 
Brougham  refused  to  give  him  all  he  wanted.  **  1*11  tell 
you  how  he  will  pay  you  off,”  aaid  Lord  Lyndhurst.  **  You 
remember  Wetherell  said,  when  the  'Lives  of  the  Deceased 
Chancellors  ’  came  out,  ‘  Campbell  has  added  a  new  sting  to 
death.’  I  predict  that  he  will  take  his  revenge  on  you  by. 
describing  you  with  all  the  gall  of  his  nature.  He  will 
write  of  you,  and  perhaps  me  too,  with  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  u neb ari tableness,  for  such  is  his  nature.” 


MB  EASTLAKE  ON  OOTHIO  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  History  of  the  Gothic  Revival.  An  Atten^  to  Show  how  the 
Ta«te  for  Mediaeval  Arcliiteotnre  which  Lingered  in  England 
during  the  two  laat  Centnriea  haa  aince  been  Encouraged  and 
Developed.  By  Cbarlea  L.  Eaatlake.  Longmana. 

The  explanatory  title  that  the  author  of  this  handsome 
volume  has  inscribed  on  its  title-page  is  strictly  accurate 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  only  partially  describes  the  contents 
of  the  work.  This  is  precisely  ”  a  history,”  or,  in  other 
words,  a  contribution  towards  the  history,  of  the  revival  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  England ;  it  is  **  an  attempt  to  show 
how”  rather  than  an  attempt  to  show  tv/ty,  medimval  art, 
and  architecture  in  particular,  has  recently  risen  into  favour 
in  this  country.  It  is  with  facts  far  more  than  with  causes 
or  principles  that  Mr  Eastlake  has  concerned  himself ;  and 
his  volume  will  be  prized  by  the  student  of  modem  archi¬ 
tecture  chiefly  on  account  of  the  mass  of  information  it 
contains  respecting  the  work  of  contemporary  English 
architects,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  collected  and  pub-’ 
lisbed.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  book  will  fill  up  an 
important  gap  in  the  literature  of  architecture,  and  supply  a 
real  want.  In  his  preface,  Mr  Eastlake  tells  us  that  he 
experienced  much  greater  difficulty  in  procuring  precise 
information  in  regard  to  the  architectural  events  of  our  own 
day  than  in  ascertaining  the  facts  of  an  earlier  period  that 
only  required  literary  research,  and  his  experience  will  be 
confirmed  by  every  one  who  has  undertaken  a  similar 
task.  Of  the  care  and  industry  he  has  devoted  to  this 
portion  of  his  labours,  wo  have  abundant  evidence,  for 
the  larger  half  of  Mr  Eastlake’s  book  is  occupied  with 
detailed  descriptions  of  modern  Gothic  edifices.  Indeed,’ 
the  general  reader  may  be  inclined  to  complain  that  the' 
volume  is  overloaded  with  technical  details  ;  certainly  they 
are  more  numerous  than  was  necessary  for  illustration.  Mr 
Eastlake,  however,  considers  it  proper  to  apologise  for  hay- 
ijjg  given  a  more  full  and  particular  account  of  certain 
buildings  than  of  others  of  equal  merit  and  importance, 
although  the  omission  does  not,  he  remarks,  affect  in  any 
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material  degree  the  thread  of  his  narrative.  He  has  fol¬ 
lowed  no  strict  rale  of  selection,  but  he  tells  ns  that  as  his 
work  advanced  he  **  felt  that  technical  descriptions  of  even 
noteworthy  buildings  would,  if  frequently  repeated,  become 
tedious  to  the  unprofessional  reader.**  This  discovery 
seems  to  have  been  made  rather  late,  for  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  repetition,  of  a  kind,  in  the  ^ok. 

Begarding  its  literary  qualities  little  need  be  said.  The 
style  is  frequently  inelegant,  and  sometimes  even  illogical 
and  ungrammatical.  In  the  second  page,  for  instance,  we 
meet  with  the  following  sentence :  **  It  is  not  because 
England  has  been  stigmatised  as  a  nation  of  shopkeepers 
that  she  is  necessarily  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  archi¬ 
tecture.*'  We  should  think  not.  The  mere  imputation  of 
addiction  to  the  till  could,  of  itself,  produce  little  effect. 
Referring  to  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  novels,  Mr  Eastlake  writes  : 

**  The  aspect  of  the  dwellings,  the  costume,  the  household 
gods  of  our  ancestors,  is  not  indeed  forgotten,  but  they 
are  not  allowed  to  obtrude  on  the  reader’s  attention, 
and  they  are  always  kept  subordinate  to  the  interest  which 
is  elicited  by  character  and  conversation."  There  may  be 
two  opinions  as  to  the  soundness  of  this  criticism,  but 
there  can  only  be  one  opinion  as  to  the  awkward  con- 
struction  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  These 
are  fair  specimens  of  the  errors  in  composition  to  be  found 
in  this  volume. 

We  have  already  indicated  that  the  theoretical  portion 
of  Mr  Eastlake’s  work  is  slight  and  unsatisfactory.  He 
has  accumulated  a  mass  of  valuable  data,  but  he  has  not 
solved,  and,  so  far- as  we  can  see,  does  not  suppose  that  he 
has  solved,  the  problem.  An  .outline  of  his  view  of  the 
question,  however,  will  be  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  art. 
After  remarking  that  history  points  with  an  unerring  hand 
to  the  various  influences  that  raised  Gothic  architecture  to 
its  highest  perfection,  and  then  permitted  it  to  lapse  into  , 
degradation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Mr  Eastlake  says : 
"  We  must  search,  if  we  search  at  all,  in  more  than  one 
direction,  for  that  stranger  influence  which  slowly,  though 
surely,  has  rescued  it  from  that  degradation,  which  has 
enlisted  such  universal  sympathy  in  its  behalf,  and  which 
bids  fair,  in  spite  of  ignorant  and  idle  prejudice,  to 
adapt  it,  after  two  hundred  years  of  neglect  and  con¬ 
tumely,  to  the  requirements  of  a  mercantile  people  and  a 
practical  age,**  We  may  say  at  once  that  our  author  never 
discovers,  or,  at  least,  never  discloses,  what  this  influence 
is,  although  he  traces  its  operation.  In  a  vague  sort  of 
way,  he  seems  to  hold  that  originality  in  art  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  an  advanced  stage  of  civilisation.  Creation  has 
become  impossible  to  us,  and  the  highest  achievement  we 
can  attain  is  the  reproduction  of  ancient  forms.  We  are 
too  sophisticated  to  enjoy  intuitively  "  the  poetry  of  lan¬ 
guage  "  or  **  the  poetry  of  art  ;**  but  we  may  hope  to  feel 
another  kind  of  admiration  for  both,  **wUch  is  derived 
from  and  dependent  on  the  cultivation  of  the  human  intel¬ 
lect.**  This  idea  is  expressed  in  a  still  more  decided  form. 

In  the  present  age,  when  theory  is  everything,**  Mr  East- 
lake  declares,  “  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  men  will  work 
by  the  light  of  nature  alone,  and  forego  the  influence  of 
precedent;’*  and  he  asks,  '^What  might  we  not  have 
expected  from  the  beauties  of  the  Pointed  style,  if  the 
*  dark  ages  *  had]  continued  dark  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  epithet  ?**  It  was  the  revival  of  letters,  in  his  opinion, 
that  for  a  time  destroyed  Gothic  architecture.  When  the  i 
dazzling  light  of  the  ^naissance  burst  in  upon  our  monas¬ 
teries  and  cathedrals,  the  spirit  of  their  ancient  magnifleenoe 
faded  away  before  the  unexpected  meteor:  the  tree  of 
knowledge  had  been  tasted,  and  it  was  vain  to  expect 
sustenance  from  the  tree  of  life.**  Gothic  architecture 
became  a  thing  of  the  past — a  subject  for  the  antiquaries. 
It  gradually  declined  in  England,  and,  in  1633,  **  when  the 
first  stone  was  laid  for  a  Roman  portico  to  one  of  the  finest 
cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages,  the  tide  of  national  taste 
may  be  said  to  have  completely  turned,  and  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture,  as  a  national  art,  received  what  was  then,  no  doubt, 
BuppoB^  to  be  its  death-blow." 

But  at  this  date  a  spirit  of  veneration  for  the  past  began 
to  manifest  itself,  and  the  foundation  of  our  modem  school 
of  antiquaries  was  laid.  The  antiquaries  preserved  the 
memory  of  Gothic  art,  and  **  the  publication  of  practical 


and  accurately  illustrated  books  on  Gothic  architecture  may 
be  considered  as  the  main  turning-point  in  the  progress  of 
the  revival."  In  spite,  also,  of  th^  centuries  of  neglect 
England  still  possessed,  in  her  ancient  cathedrals  and  barol 
nial  halls,  noble  examples  of  the  Pointed  style.  In  the 
middle  ef  the  eighteenth  century  Gothic  art  found  a 
champion  in  Horace  Walpole,  whose  writings  and  influence 
Mr  Eastlake  considers  among  the  **  chief  causes  which 
induced  its  present  revival."  After  the  antiquary  and  the 
dilletante  came  the  literary  artist.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  his 
historical  novels  and  poems,  powerfully  fostered  the  nascent 
taste  for  medisevalism.  But  beside  antiquaries  and  authors, 
a  few  architects  had  faithfully  adhered  to  the  traditions 
of  Pointed  architecture  throughout  the  period  of  its  deca¬ 
dence,  and  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  triumph.  Mr 
Eastlake  describes  and  examines  their  work  at  considerable 
length,  and  the  chapters  in  which  he  does  so  are  highly 
instractive,  although  not  particularly  interesting,  the  nar¬ 
rative  being,  for  the  most  part,  devoid  of  salient  points. 
As  yet  the  actual  practical  revival  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  begun.  “  Whatever  value  in  the  cause,"  says  Mr 
Eastlake,  "  we  may  attach  to  the  crude  and  isolated 
examples  of  Gothic  which  belong  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  to  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Nash  and  Wyatt, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  revival  of  mediaeval 
design  received  its  chief  impulse  in  our  own  day  from  the 
energy  and  talents  of  one  architect,  whose  name  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  British  art.**  The  revolution  in 
public  taste,  that  had  been  gradually  gathering  force,  first 
found  decided  and  pronounced  expression  through  Mr 
A.  N.  Welby  Pugin,  with  whom  mediaevalism  was  a  matter 
of  religious  as  well  as  of  aesthetic  sentiment  and  conviction. 

We  thus  enter  upon  the  modem  phase  of  the  develop¬ 
ment,  where  religious  and,  what,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  antiquarian  and  literary,  we  may  call,  political  influences 
come  into  play.  Here,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the 
religious  elenoent  in  the  question,  Mr  Eastlake’s  narrative 
is  glaringly  deficient.  He  apparently  shrinks  from  the 
conclusion  that  Gothic  art  has  any  special  affinity  with 
Roman  Catholicism  or  Anglicanism,  and  thinks  the  favour 
it  has  met  with  from  these  sections  one  of  the  obstacles 
it  has  had  to  contend  against.  He  wisely  seeks  to  strip  it 
of  its  associations,  and  have  it  judged  on  its  pure  aesthetic 
merits.  A  pardonable  desire  for  its  universal  adoption  has 
led  him,  we  think,  to  under-estimate  the  effect  of  religious 
sentiments  on  the  course  of  the  revivaL  He  sees  clearly 
that  Gothic  art  would  suffer  if  it  came  to  be  recognised  as 
the  distinctive  style  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  he 
consequently  touches  lightly  on  their  historical  relations. 
The  story  of  the  competition  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  the  controversy  connected  with  their  erection,  is  well 
told,  and  the  effect  that  the  securing  of  State  patronage  for 
the  Gothic  style  had  in  promoting  its  adoption  throughout 
the  country  is  cleverly  traced.  But  at  this  point  the  desi^ 
of  the  book  is  buried  under  a  mass  of  ill-digested  det^. 
The  reader  is  put  into  possession  of  abundance  of  material, 
but  he  must  work  it  up  for  himself.  In  the  remaining 
chapters  Mr  Eastlake  touches  lightly  on  the  '^Buskm 
episode  **  in  the  movement  and  on  the  **  Crystal  Palace  inci¬ 
dent,"  and  he  details  at  great  length  many  of  the  principal 
works  of  our  leading  Gothic  architects.  The  book  brings 
the  narrative  down  to  1870,  and  is  necessarily  without  any 
natural  conclusion,  seeing  that  the  revival  is  still  in  pro¬ 
gress.  According  to  our  author,  “the  grammar  of  an 
ancient  art  has  been  mastered;"  and  he  asks  whether  a 
time  will  ever  arrive  when  we  shall  be  able  to  pronouns 
its  language  throughout  the  land  with  fluency  and  fami¬ 
liarity  as  our  mother-tongue.  **  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
he  declares,  “  shall  we  possess — i/  it  he  worth  possessing^ 
a  really  national  architecture."  Mr  Eastlake  excites  more 
doubts  than  ho  allays.  Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of 
the  contents  of  this  work  consists  of  the  engravings  with 
which  it  is  liberally  provided.  They  are  carefully  and 
artistically  executed.  The  frontispiece  of  the  volume, 
representing  a  part  of  a  mural  painting  by  Mr  Henry 
Holiday  in  the  chancel  of  All  Saints*  Church,  Notting- 
(  hill,  is  not  only  a  fine  specimen  of  contemporary  medi- 
I  sevalism,  but  also  an  excellent  engravings 
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THE  LAND  OP  DESOLATION. 

The  La^ofDuolaHotu  Being  a  Personal  Narratire  of  AdTontores 
m  GrwnlMd.  Br  Isaac  J.  Hajea,  MJ).,  Author  of  ‘  The  Open 
Polar  Sea,  etc.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

It  Las  seldom  been  onr  lot  to  come  across  a  more 
pleasantly  written  or  unaffected  yolume  of  travel  and 
adventure  than  is  ‘The  Land  of  Desolation.*  Dr  Hayes  is 
an  old  shipmate  of  Kane,  who  in  his  second  voya^  past 
Grinnell  Land  sighted  open  sea.  Familiar  with  Arctic 
scenery  and  Arctic  dangers,  he  knows  well  of  what  to  tell 
us  and  what  to  leave  out.  Nor  does  he  anywhere  favour 
us^  with  any  of  those  wonderful  adventures,  thrilling 
episodes,  and  hair-breadth  escapes  which,  as  far  as  we 
make  out,  are  exclusively  reserved  for  American  travellers 
®  Providence  which  properly  appreciates  trumpet¬ 
blowing.  Indeed,  the  only  approach  to  exaggeration  is  in 
a  picture  which  represents  the  doctor  crossing  a  bottomless 
crevasse  by  a  razor-edge  of  ice,  as  perilous  as  the  bridge 
over  which  faithful  Mahommedans  make  their  way  to 
Paradise.  And  as  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible 
that  there  should  exist  such  ice-bridges  over  such  fathom¬ 
less  gulfs  j  and  as  an  American  is — with  the  solitary  excep¬ 
tion  of  an  Oxford  undergraduate — more  given  to  risking 
his  neck  than  are  human  beings  of  any  other  known 
species ;  and  as  the  rest  of  the  doctor’s  volume  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  modest,  wo  accept  the  story  of  the  passage  of  the 
crevasse  valeat  quantum. 

The  “  Land  of  Desolation”  is  Greenland,  for  which  started 
in  the^  summer  of  1869  the  good  screw  steamer  P anther f 
the  private  yacht  of  Mr  William  Bradford,  U.S.,  the  well-  j 
known  photographer.  Anything  more  pleasant  than  such 
a  trip  to  high  latitudes  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The 
voyage  was  leisurely,  being  mostly  near  the  coast,  and  long 
halts  were  made  from  time  to  time,  as  taste  or  whim  sug¬ 
gested.  The  roster  of  the  Panther  included  “  an  artist  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,”  ”  an  assistant,  given  to  cari¬ 
cature,”  and  known  as  “Blob,”  a  brace  of  photographers, 
”  a  naturalist  who  made  collections,”  a  parson,  ”  a  Saga- 
man  who  made  history,”  a  mighty  Nimrod  who  shot  **  bars,” 
and  a  young  gentleman  nicknamed  ”  Prince,”  from  his 
happy  frame  of  mind,  who  made  love  to  Greenland  damsels, 
and  found  it  good  fun.  How  the  party  of  nine  enjoyed 
themselves,  how  they  shot  bears  and  eider  and  divers,  and 
did  not  shoot  reindeer  or  seals  because  they  could  not  get 
at  them,  or  great  auks  because  there  were  none  to  get  at ; 
how  they  smoked  and  drank  coffee ;  how  they  visited  old 
ruins — relics  of  the  ” hardy  Norsemen”  of  whom  now 
nothing  save  the  tradition  lingers ;  how  they  saw  huge 
glaciers,  and  watched  the  birth  of  colossal  icebergs,  at  the 
point  where  the  giant  river  of  ice  runs  into  the  ocean ; 
how  they  learnt  to  chatter  to  the  natives;  how  they 
attended  native  balls,  and  danced  with  native  belles ; 
and,  above  all,  how  they  photographed  everybody  and 
everything,  we  leave  the  reader  to  discover  for  himself. 
From  Julianashaab  (lat.  60  deg.)  ihe  Panther  made  her 
way  up  Davis  Straits  to  the  terrible  ice-pack  of  Melville 
Bay  (lat.  75  deg.).  We  have  a  striking  view  of  the 
hideous  and  dangerous  “Devil’s  Thumb” — the  northern 
goal  of  all  life  and  civilisation.  And,  above  all,  we  have 
an  account  of  a  strange  Christian  family  which  lives  not 
many  miles  south  of  Devil’s  Thumb  and  Wilcox  Point. 
Peter  Jensen’s  little  white  house,  over  which  floats  the 
Danish  flag,  is  the  most  northern  house  of  all  the  world, 
and  is  within  a  thousand  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  of  the 
Pole  itself.  And  yet  here  Jensen,  a  sturdy  Dane,  and  a 
born  hunter,  has  lived  for  some  years  with  his  wife  and 
his  three  little  ones,  and  with  no  human  beings  within 
fifty  miles  of  him  and  his,  save  a  few  wretched  savages 
over  whom  he  exercises  a  sort  of  patriarchal  rule.  In 
his  tiny  four-roomed  cottage  were  cigars  and  pipes, 
and  excellent  coffee,  and  large  bags  of  eider-down,  under 
which  to  sleep,  and  a  few  prints  and  books.  And, 
though  the  little  children  had  never  before  seen  a 
ship  in  all  their  little  lives,  yet  none  the  less  were 
they  more  civilised  than  the  sons  of  his  Excellency, 
Esac,  Governor  of  Earsuk,  whose  wife  is  a  thorough-bred 
Esquimaux.  **  Very  good  vife  she,’’  said  the  Governor  ■ 
to  the  Panthers  crew—” plenty  vurks and  with  his 
right  forefinger  he  counted  this  item  number  one  off  upon 


his  left  forefinger  ;  ”  plenty  good  cooks  ”  (finger  number 
two) ;  ”  plenty  good  coffee  makum  **  (finger  number  three)  ; 
”  plenty  sew  ”  (finger  number  four) ;  and  then,  after  a 
pause,  and  dropping  his  fingers,  evidently  regarding  them 
as  of  no  further  account,  he  threw  back  his  head,  sniffed 
the  air,  and  said,  triumphantly,  and  as  if  there  was  no  use 
talking  further,  ”  No  smell.’* 

We  have  not  space  in  which  to  tell  of  the  loves  of  the 
Prince  and  Oonoo^ia,  the  belle  of  Julianashaab,  and  bow 
oar  of  the  Julianashaab  oomiak,  or  ladies’  boat,  in  which  a 
crew  of  Greenland  frauleins  pulled  the  Panther's  passengers 
up  Eriesfiord  to  the  old  Norse  ruins.  A  clever  sketch, 
however,  is  given  of  pretty  little  Concordia,  ready  dressed 
for  the  ball  in  white  b^te,  sealskin  pantaloons,  and  a  most 
coquettish  jacket.  She  is  probably  by  this  time  the  bride 
of  ”  half-savage  Marcus,”  son  of  the  ”  head  man  of  Bunge- 
tak,”  and  will  so  one  day  be  head  woman  of  Bungetak,  and 
a  sort  of  little  feudal  queen.  But  the  episode  of  Concordia 
is  not  the  only  pleasant  adventure  that  befell  our  merry 
and  happy  party  during  their  voyage  of  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  noLiles  along  the  coast  of  the  Land  of  Desolation.  And 
as  we  cannot  quote  a  volume  in  sxtenso,  we  will  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  one  short  passage  in  which  Dr  Hayes  sketches  for 
us  a  Greenland  glacier,  by  the  aid  of  a  peculiarly  vigorous 
and  powerful  simile : 


Imagine  the  rapids  above  Niagara  Falls  congealed  to  the  veiy 
bottom :  the  falls  and  river  frozen  everywhere,  and  Lake  Erie 
solid :  then  imaaine  the  banks  above  the  falls  lofty  like  those 


solid :  tiien  imagine  the  banks  above  the  falls  lofty  like  those 
below,  and  yonrself  standing  on  the  rapids ;  imagine  Lake  Erie 
so  near  that  yon  can  see  its  frozen  surface,  and  yon  have,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  mer  dt  gtaee  which  we  saw  when  looking  at  the 
glacier.  The  frozen  rapids  are  the  glacier  itself ;  the  falls  below, 
the  glacier’s  front  (with  the  horse-shoe  reversed);  the  river 
sweeping  down  to  Lake  Ontario  is  the  fiord,  and  Ontario  itself 
the  ocean,  into  which  the  icebergs  drift  that  break  away  from  the 
glacier,  and  go  off  with  the  current. 

Dr  Hayes  is  no  book-maker.  Else  we  should  have  bad 
three  thick  tomes,  each  of  some  five  hundred  pages.  His 
modest  little  volume,  with  its  three  hundred  pages,  con¬ 
tains  more  than  enough  matter  for  such  an  opus  fnagnum. 
But,  instead  of  being  spun  out,  it  is  so  cleverly  condensed 
that  it  can  be  read  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  single 
winter’s  evening  or  a  single  summer’s  afternoon,  and  so 
pleasantly  condensed  that  it  can  be  read  without  fatigue. 
The  sketches  with  which  it  abounds  are  bold  amd  chorac- 
teristio.  And  from  every  point  of  view,  the  log  of  the 
Panther  is  as  thoroughly  good  and  pleasant  a  book  of  its 
kind  as  we  yet  remember  to  have  r^. 


PATTY. 


Patty.  By  Katherine  S.  Macquold.  In  Two  Volomee.  Macmillan. 

The  authoress  of  this  tale,  which  first  appeared  in  *  Mac¬ 
millan’s  Magazine,’  has  achieved  a  measure  of  success  which 
should  stimulate  rather  than  satisfy  her  literary  ambition. 
Her  work  may  take  a  high  place  among  novels  of  the 
second  rank,  but  the  writer  has  not  yet  attained  that  full 
realisation  of  her  subject,  and  that  independence  in  her 
mode  of  treating  it,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  masters 
of  narrative  fiction.  It  is  a  pity  that  every  first-class 
novelist  should  be  the  involuntary  leader  of  a  ”  school,” 
and  not  be  allowed  to  possess  solely  that  field  which  he  or 
she  may  have  cultivated  with  profit.  The  imitators  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  return  for  their  labour  does  not 
increase  in  proportion  to  their  assiduity  in  tilling  the  half- 
exhausted  soil.  Yet  few  novices  can  make  up  their  minds 
at  once  to  discover  what  are  really  their  own  natural  modes 
of  thought,  but  form  themselves  on  certain  successful 
authors,  hoping  to  pass  through  imitation  to  originality. 
In  the  present  instance,  George  Ehot  has  been  the  model 
selected.  The  minute  scene-painting  of  that  author,  the 
bits  of  ordinary  life  grotesquely  introduced  in  contrast  to 
romantic  or  impassioned  dialogue,  the  moral  reflections 
and  apostrophes  to  the  characters,  are  all  faithfully  repro¬ 
duced.  Not  that  it  is  a  mere  imitation,  but  very  much 
“  after  the  manner.”  The  lines  of  the  stoiy,  however,  are 
laid  with  a  certain  hesitation  which  finds  no  place  in  the 
originaL 

Patty  is  the  daughter  of  a  ootta^r,  Bogw  Westeopp.  At 
the  outset,  we  are  told  that  she  is  beautiful,  with  vague 
longings  to  ”  be  a  lady  ”  (meaning  to  ”  have  plenty  of 
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and  accurately  illustrated  books  on  Gothic  architecture  may 
be  considered  as  the  main  turning-point  in  the  progress  of 
the  revival.  ”  In  spite,  also,  of  three  centuries  of  neglect 
England  still  possessed,  in  her  ancient  cathedrals  and  barol 
nial  halls,  noble  examples  of  the  Pointed  style.  In  the 
middle  ef  the  eighteenth  century  Gothic  art  found  a 
champion  in  Horace  Walpole,  whose  writings  and  influence 
Mr  Eastlake  considers  among  the  **  chief  causes  which 
induced  its  present  revival.**  After  the  antiquary  and  the 
dilletante  came  the  literary  artist.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  his 
historical  novels  and  poems,  powerfully  fostered  the  nascent 
taste  for  medisevalism.  But  beside  antiquaries  and  authors, 
a  few  architects  had  faithfully  adhered  to  the  traditions 
of  Pointed  architecture  throughout  the  period  of  its  deca¬ 
dence,  and  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  triumph.  Mr 
Eastlake  describes  and  examines  their  work  at  considerable 
length,  and  the  chapters  in  which  he  does  so  are  highly 
instructive,  although  not  particularly  interesting,  the  nar¬ 
rative  being,  for  the  most  part,  devoid  of  salient  points. 
As  yet  the  actual  practical  revival  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  begun.  “  Whatever  value  in  the  cause,”  says  Mr 
Eastlake,  **  we  may  attach  to  the  crude  and  isolated 
examples  of  Gothic  which  belong  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  to  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Nash  and  Wyatt, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  revival  of  mediaeval 
design  received  its  chief  impulse  in  our  own  day  from  the 
energy  and  talents  of  one  architect,  whose  name  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  British  art.”  The  revolution  in 
public  taste,  that  had  been  gradually  gathering  force,  first 
found  decided  and  pronounced  expression  through  Mr 
A.  N.  Welby  Pugin,  with  whom  medisevalism  was  a  matter 
of  religious  as  well  as  of  aesthetic  sentiment  and  conviction. 

We  thus  enter  upon  the  modem  phase  of  the  develop¬ 
ment,  where  religious  and,  what,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  antiquarian  and  literary,  we  may  call,  political  influences 
come  into  play.  Here,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the 
religious  elen^nt  in  the  question,  Mr  Eastlake’s  narrative 
is  glaringly  deficient.  He  apparently  shrinks  from  the 
conclusion  that  Gothic  art  has  any  special  affinity  with 
Roman  Catholicism  or  Anglicanism,  and  thinks  the  favour 
it  has  met  with  from  these  sections  one  of  the  obstacles 
it  has  had  to  contend  against.  He  wisely  seeks  to  strip  it 
of  its  associations,  and  have  it  judged  on  its  pure  aesthetic 
merits.  A  pardonable  desire  for  its  universal  adoption  has 
led  him,  we  think,  to  under-estimate  the  effect  of  religious 
sentiments  on  the  course  of  the  revival.  He  sees  clearly 
that  Gothic  art  would  suffer  if  it  came  to  be  recognised  as 
the  distinctive  style  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  he 
consequently  touches  lightly  on  their  historical  relations. 
The  story  of  the  competition  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  the  controversy  connected  with  their  erection,  is  well 
told,  and  the  effect  that  the  securing  of  State  patronage  for 
the  Gothic  style  had  in  promoting  its  adoption  throughout 
the  country  is  cleverly  traced.  But  at  this  point  the  design 
of  the  book  is  buried  under  a  mass  of  ill-digested  detail. 
The  reader  is  put  into  possession  of  abundance  of  material, 
but  he  must  work  it  up  for  himself.  In  the  remaining 
chapters  Mr  Eastlake  touches  lightly  on  the  ^*Ruskm 
episode  *’  in  the  movement  and  on  the  “  Crystal  Palace  inci¬ 
dent,”  and  he  details  at  great  length  many  of  the  principal 
works  of  our  leading  Gothic  architects.  The  book  brings 
the  narrative  down  to  1870,  and  is  necessarily  without  any 
natural  conclusion,  seeing  that  the  revival  is  still  in  pro¬ 
gress.  According  to  our  author,  “the  grammar  of  an 
ancient  art  has  been  mastered;”  and  he  asks  whether  a 
time  will  ever  arrive  when  we  shall  be  able  to  pronouns 
its  language  throughout  the  land  with  fluency  and  fami¬ 
liarity  as  our  mother-tongue.  ”  Then,  and  not  till  then,’* 
he  declares,  “  shall  we  possess — if  it  ha  worth  possessing^ 
a  really  national  architecture.”  Mr  Eastlake  excites  more 
doubts  than  ho  allays.  Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of 
the  contents  of  this  work  consists  of  the  engravings  with 
which  it  is  liberally  provided.  They  are  carefully  and 
artistically  executed.  The  frontispiece  of  the  volume, 
representing  a  part  of  a  mural  painting  by  Mr  Henry 
Holiday  in  the  chancel  of  All  Saints*  Church,  Notting- 
I  hill,  is  not  only  a  fine  specimen  of  contemporary  medi¬ 
sevalism,  but  also  an  excellent  engraving; 


material  degree  the  thread  of  his  narrative.  He  has  fol¬ 
lowed  no  strict  rule  of  selection,  but  he  tells  us  that  as  his 
work  advanced  he  “  felt  that  technical  descriptions  of  even 
noteworthy  buildings  would,  if  frequently  repeated,  become 
tedious  to  the  unprofessional  reader.”  This  discovery 
seems  to  have  been  made  rather  late,  for  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  repetition,  of  a  kind,  in  the  ^ok. 

Regarding  its  literary  qualities  little  need  be  said.  The 
style  is  frequently  inelegant,  and  sometimes  even  illogical 
and  ungrammatical.  In  the  second  page,  for  instance,  we 
meet  with  the  following  sentence :  “  It  is  not  because 
England  has  been  stigmatised  as  a  nation  of  shopkeepers 
that  she  is  necessarily  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  archi¬ 
tecture.**  We  should  think  not.  The  mere  imputation  of 
addiction  to  the  till  could,  of  itself,  produce  little  effect. 
Referring  to  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novels,  Mr  Eastlake  writes  : 
“  The  aspect  of  the  dwellings,  the  costume,  the  household 
gods  of  our  ancestors,  is  not  indeed  forgotten,  but  they 
are  not  allowed  to  obtrude  on  the  reader’s  attention, 
and  they  are  always  kept  subordinate  to  the  interest  which 
is  elicited  by  character  and  conversation.”  There  may  be 
two  opinions  as  to  the  soundness  of  this  criticism,  but 
there  can  only  be  one  opinion  as  to  the  awkward  con¬ 
struction  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  These 
are  fair  specimens  of  the  errors  in  composition  to  be  found 
in  this  volume. 

We  have  already  indicated  that  the  theoretical  portion 
of  Mr  Eastlake’s  work  is  slight  and  unsatisfactory.  He 
has  accumulated  a  mass  of  valuable  data,  but  he  has  not 
solved,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  does  not  suppose  that  he 
has  solved,  the  problem.  An  .outline  of  his  view  of  the 
question,  however,  will  be  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  art. 
After  remarking  that  history  points  with  an  unerring  hand 
to  the  various  influences  that  raised  Gothic  architecture  to 
its  highest  perfection,  and  then  permitted  it  to  lapse  into 
degradation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Mr  Eastlake  says : 
“  We  must  search,  if  we  search  at  all,  in  more  than  one 
direction,  for  that  stranger  influence  which  slowly,  though 
surely,  has  rescued  it  from  that  degradation,  which  has 
enlisted  such  universal  S3mipathy  in  its  behalf,  and  which 
bids  fair,  in  spite  of  ignorant  and  idle  prejudice,  to 
adapt  it,  after  two  hundred  years  of  neglect  and  con¬ 
tumely,  to  the  requirements  of  a  mercantile  people  and  a 
practical  age.”  We  may  say  at  once  that  our  author  never 
discovers,  or,  at  least,  never  discloses,  what  this  influence 
is,  although  he  traces  its  operation.  In  a  vague  sort  of 
way,  he  seems  to  hold  that  originality  in  art  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  an  advanced  stage  of  civilisation.  Creation  has 
become  impossible  to  us,  and  the  highest  achievement  we 
can  attain  is  the  reproduction  of  ancient  forms.  We  are 
too  sophisticated  to  enjoy  intuitively  ”  the  poetry  of  lan¬ 
guage  ”  or  “  the  poetry  of  art but  we  may  hope  to  feel 
another  kind  of  admiration  for  both,  “wUch  is  derived 
from  and  dependent  on  the  cultivation  of  the  human  intel¬ 
lect.”  This  idea  is  expressed  in  a  still  more  decided  form. 
“  In  the  present  age,  when  theory  is  everything,”  Mr  East- 
lake  declares,  “  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  men  will  work 
by  the  light  of  nature  alone,  and  forego  the  influence  of 
precedent;’*  and  he  asks,  “What  might  we  not  have 
expected  from  the  beauties  of  the  Pointed  style,  if  the 
*  dark  ages  *  had]  continued  dark  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  epithet  ?”  It  was  the  revival  of  letters,  in  his  opinion, 
that  for  a  time  destroyed  Gothic  architecture.  When the 
dazzling  light  of  the  ^naissance  burst  in  upon  our  monas¬ 
teries  and  cathedrals,  the  spirit  of  their  ancient  magnificence 
faded  away  before  the  unexpected  meteor:  the  tree  of 
knowledge  had  been  tasted,  and  it  was  vain  to  expect 
sustenance  from  the  tree  of  life.”  Gothic  architecture 
became  a  thing  of  the  past— a  subject  for  the  antiquaries. 
It  gradually  declined  in  England,  and,  in  1633,  “  when  the 
first  stone  was  laid  for  a  Roman  portico  to  one  of  the  finest 
cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages,  the  tide  of  national  taste 
may  be  said  to  have  completely  turned,  and  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture,  as  a  national  art,  received  what  was  then,  no  doubt, 
suppos^  to  be  its  death-blow.** 

But  at  this  date  a  spirit  of  veneration  for  the  past  began 
to  manifest  itself,  and  the  foundation  of  our  modem  school 
of  antiquaries  was  laid.  The  antiquaries  preserved  the 
memory  of  Gothic  art,  and  “  the  publication  of  practical 
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THE  LAND  OP  DESOLATION. 

Tht  L^nd  qf  D^ol(Uiotu  Being  «  Personal  Narratire  of  AdTentores 
m  GrwnlMi  Br  Isaac  J.  Hajes,  M.D.,  Author  of  ‘  The  Open 
Polar  Sea,*  etc.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

It  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  come  across  a  more 
pleasantly  wntten  or  unaffected  volume  of  travel  and 
adventure  than  is  ‘  The  Land  of  Desolation.*  Dr  Hayes  is 
an  old  shipmate  of  Kane,  who  in  his  second  voyage  past 
Grinnell  Land  sighted  open  sea.  Familiar  with  Arctic 
scenery  and  Arctic  dangers,  he  knows  well  of  what  to  tell 
118  and  what  to  leave  out.  Nor  does  he  anywhere  favour 
us^  with  any  of  those  wonderful  adventures,  thrilling 
episodes,  and  hair-breadth  escapes  which,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  are  exclusively  reserved  for  American  travellers 
®  Providence  which  properly  appreciates  trumpet¬ 
blowing.  Indeed,  the  only  approach  to  exaggeration  is  in 
a  picture  which  represents  the  doctor  crossing  a  bottomless 
crevasse  by  a  razor-edge  of  ice,  as  perilous  as  the  bridge 
over  which  faithful  Mahommedans  make  their  way  to 
Paradise.  And  as  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible 
that  there  should  exist  such  ice-bridges  over  such  fathom¬ 
less  gulfs ;  and  as  an  American  is — with  the  solitary  excep¬ 
tion  of  an  Oxford  undergraduate — more  given  to  risking 
his  neck  than  are  human  beings  of  any  other  known 
species ;  and  as  the  rest  of  the  doctor’s  volume  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  modest,  we  accept  the  story  of  the  passage  of  the 
crevasse  valeat  quantum. 

The  “  Land  of  Desolation**  is  Greenland,  for  which  started 
in  the  summer  of  1869  the  good  screw  steamer  Panther, 
the  private  yacht  of  Mr  William  Bradford,  U.S.,  the  well- 
known  photographer.  Anything  more  pleasant  than  such 
a  trip  to  high  latitudes  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The 
voyage  was  leisurely,  being  mostly  near  the  coast,  and  long 
halts  were  made  from  time  to  time,  as  taste  or  whim  sug¬ 
gested.  The  roster  of  the  Paniher  included  “  an  artist  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,**  “  an  assistant,  given  to  cari¬ 
cature,**  and  known  as  “Blob,**  a  brace  of  photographers, 
“  a  naturalist  who  made  collections,*’  a  parson,  “  a  Saga- 
man  who  made  history,”  a  mighty  Nimrod  who  shot  ”  bars,” 
and  a  young  gentleman  nicknamed  “Prince,”  from  his 
happy  frame  of  mind,  who  made  love  to  Greenland  damsels, 
and  found  it  good  fun.  How  the  party  of  nine  enjoyed 
themselves,  how  they  shot  bears  and  eider  and  divers,  and 
did  not  shoot  reindeer  or  seals  because  they  could  not  get 
at  them,  or  great  auks  because  there  were  none  to  get  at ; 
how  they  smoked  and  drank  coffee  ;  how  they  visited  old 
ruins — relics  of  the  ** hardy  Norsemen”  of  whom  now 
nothing  save  the  tradition  lingers ;  how  they  saw  huge 
glaciers,  and  watched  the  birth  of  colossal  icebergs,  at  the 
point  where  the  giant  river  of  ice  runs  into  the  ocean ; 
how  they  learnt  to  chatter  to  the  natives;  how  they 
attended  native  balls,  and  danced  with  native  belles ; 
and,  above  all,  how  they  photographed  everybody  and 
everything,  we  leave  the  reader  to  discover  for  himself. 
From  Julianashaab  (lat.  60  deg.)  the  Pan^^  made  her 
way  up  Davis  Straits  to  the  terrible  ice-pack  of  Melville 
Bay  (lat.  75  deg.).  We  have  a  striking  view  of  the 
hideous  and  dangerous  “Devil’s  Thumb” — the  northern 
goal  of  all  life  and  civilisation.  And,  above  all,  we  have 
an  account  of  a  strange  Christian  family  which  lives  not 
many  miles  sooth  of  Devil’s  Thumb  and  Wilcox  Point. 
Peter  Jensen’s  little  white  house,  over  which  floats  the 
Danish  flag,  is  the  most  northern  house  of  all  the  world, 
and  is  within  a  thousand  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  of  the 
Pole  itself.  And  yet  here  Jensen,  a  sturdy  Dane,  and  a 
born  hunter,  has  lived  for  some  years  with  his  wife  and 
his  three  little  ones,  and  with  no  human  beings  within 
fifty  miles  of  him  and  his,  save  a  few  wretched  savages 
over  whom  he  exercises  a  sort  of  patriarchal  rule.  In 
his  tiny  four-roomed  cottage  were  cigars  and  pipes, 
and  excellent  coffee,  and  large  bags  of  eider-down,  under 
which  to  sleep,  and  a  few  prints  and  books.  And, 
though  the  little  children  had  never  before  seen  a 
ship  in  all  their  little  lives,  yet  none  the  less  were 
they  more  civilised  than  the  sons  of  his  Excellency, 
Esac,  Governor  of  Karsukp whoso  wife  is  a  thorough-bred 
Esquimaux.  **  Very  good  vife  she,**  said  the  Governor 
to  the  Panthers  crew— “ plenty  vurks ;**  and  with  his 
right  forefinger  he  counted  this  item  number  one  off  upon 


his  left  forefinger  ;  “  plenty  good  cooks  *’  (finger  number 
two) ;  “  plenty  good  coffee  makum  **  (finger  number  three) ; 
**  plenty  sew  **  (finger  number  four) ;  and  then,  after  a 
pause,  and  dropping  his  fingers,  evidently  regarding  them 
as  of  no  further  account,  he  threw  back  his  head,  sniffed 
the  air,  and  said,  triumphantly,  and  as  if  there  was  no  use 
talking  further,  **  No  smell.** 

We  have  not  space  in  which  to  tell  of  the  loves  of  the 
Prince  and  Oonoo^ia,  the  belle  of  Julianashaab,  and  bow 
oar  of  the  Julianashaab  oomiak,  or  ladies*  boat,  in  which  a 
crew  of  Greenland  frauleins  pulled  the  Panther's  passengers 
up  Ericsfiord  to  the  old  Norse  ruins.  A  clever  sketch, 
however,  is  given  of  pretty  little  Concordia,  ready  dressed 
for  the  ball  in  white  boote^  sealskin  pantaloons,  and  a  most 
coquettish  jacket.  She  is  probably  by  this  time  the  bride 
of  “  half-savage  Marcus,”  son  of  the  ”  head  man  of  Bunge- 
tak,”  and  will  so  one  day  be  head  woman  of  Bungetak,  and 
a  sort  of  little  feudal  queen.  But  the  episode  of  Concordia 
is  not  the  only  pleasant  adventure  that  befell  our  merry 
and  happy  party  during  their  voyage  of  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  mules  along  the  coast  of  the  Land  of  Desolation.  And 
as  we  cannot  quote  a  volume  in  extenso,  we  will  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  one  short  passage  in  which  Dr  Hayes  sketches  for 
us  a  Greenland  glacier,  by  the  aid  of  a  peculiarly  vigorous 
I  and  powerful  simile : 

Imagine  the  rapids  above  Niagara  Falls  congealed  to  the  very 
bottom :  the  falls  and  river  frozen  everywhere,  and  Lake  Erie 
solid :  tnen  imagine  the  banks  above  the  falls  lofty  like  those 
below,  and  yourself  standing  on  the  rapids ;  imagine  Lake  Erie 
so  near  that  you  can  see  its  frozen  surface,  and  yon  have,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  mer  de  glaee  which  we  saw  when  looking  at  the 
glacier.  The  frozen  rapids  are  the  glacier  itself ;  the  falls  below, 
the  glacier’s  front  (with  the  horse-shoe  reversed);  the  river 
sweeping  down  to  Laae  Ontario  is  the  fiord,  and  Ontario  itself 
the  ocean,  into  which  the  icebergs  drift  that  break  away  from  the 
glacier,  and  go  off  with  the  current. 

Dr  Hayes  is  no  book-maker.  Else  we  should  have  bad 
three  thick  tomes,  each  of  some  five  hundred  pages.  His 
modest  little  volume,  with  its  three  hundred  pages,  con¬ 
tains  more  than  enough  matter  for  such  an  opus  magnum. 
But,  instead  of  being  spun  out,  it  is  so  cleverly  condensed 
that  it  can  be  read  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  single 
winter’s  evening  or  a  single  summer’s  afternoon,  and  so 
pleasantly  condensed  that  it  can  be  read  without  fatigue. 
The  sketches  with  which  it  abounds  are  bold  sssd  charac¬ 
teristic.  And  from  every  point  of  view,  the  log  of  the 
Panther  is  as  thoroughly  good  and  pleasant  a  book  of  its 
kind  as  we  yet  remember  to  have  read. 

PATTY. 

Patty.  By  Katherine  S.  Macquoid.  In  Two  Volumee.  Macmillan. 

The  authoress  of  this  tale,  which  first  appeared  in  *  Mac¬ 
millan’s  hiagazine,*  has  achieved  a  measure  of  success  which 
should  stimiUate  rather  than  satisfy  her  literary  ambition. 
Her  work  may  take  a  high  place  among  novels  of  the 
second  rank,  but  the  writer  has  not  yet  attained  that  full 
realisation  of  her  subject,  and  that  independence  in  her 
mode  of  treating  it,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  masters 
of  narrative  fiction.  It  is  a  pity  that  every  first-class 
novelist  should  be  the  involuntary  leader  of  a  **  school,” 
and  not  be  allowed  to  possess  solely  that  field  which  he  or 
she  may  have  cultivated  with  profit.  The  imitators  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  return  for  their  labour  does  not 
increase  in  proportion  to  their  assiduity  in  tilling  the  half- 
exhausted  soil.  Yet  few  novices  can  make  up  their  minds 
at  once  to  discover  what  are  really  their  own  natural  modes 
of  thought,  but  form  themselves  on  certain  successful 
authors,  hoping  to  pass  through  imitation  to  originality. 
In  the  present  instance,  George  Eliot  has  been  the  model 
selected.  The  minute  scene-painting  of  that  author,  the 
bits  of  ordinaiy  life  grotesquely  introduced  in  contrast  to 
romantic  or  impassioned  ffialogue,  the  moral  reflections 
and  apostrophes  to  the  characters,  are  all  faithfully  repro¬ 
duced.  Not  that  it  is  a  mere  imitation,  but  very  much 
“  after  the  manner.”  The  lines  of  the  story,  however,  are 
laid  with  a  certain  hesitation  which  finds  no  place  in  the 
originaL 

Patty  is  the  daughter  of  a  cottager,  Boger  Westropp.  At 
the  outset,  we  are  told  that  she  is  beautiful,  with  vague 
longings  ta  be  a  lady  **  (meaning  to  “  have  plenty  of 
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that  he  might  be  (meUphorieallj  epeaking)  trampled  into 
mire  bj  that  muallj  gentle  creature. 

On  the  whole,  *  Patty  ’  has  giren  us  much  pleasure  in  the 
reading,  though  it  has  not  added  to  our  list  of  imaginary 
friends.  When  the  authoress  has  passed  the  imitatire 
phase,  we  hope  that  she  will  favour  us  with  introductions 
to  some  air-drawn  and  immortal  personages,  worthy  to  stand 
beside  Maggie  Tulliver  and  Becky  Sharpe,  and  Fielding’s 
Amelia.  _ ^ _ 

DONNINGTON  CASTLE. 

Donnington  Cattle :  a  Boyalut  Story,  By  Colonel  Colomb.  Long- 
iDsne. 

When  Archbishop  Whately,  as  a  rebuke  to  the  prevailing 
scepticism  of  the  age,  published  his  celebrated  pamphlet 
to  prove  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had  never  exist^,  a 
great  many  well-meaning  people  took  the  trouble  senously 
to  controvert  his  theory ;  and  one  respectable  country 
gentleman  wrote  to  the  London  newspapers  all  the  way 
from  Yorkshire,  to  say  that  he  perfectly  remembered,  in 
his  boyhood,  being  brought  into  his  father's  dining-room 
in  the  evening  to  drink  the  loyal  and  patriotic  toast  of 
**  God  save  the  King  and  confound  Buonaparte,"  which  he 
never  would  have  been  taught  to  do  unless  that  potentate 
had  lived. 

We  nearly  fell  into  a  similar  mistake  on  looking  into 
*  Donnington  Castle,*  which  we  were  about  to  accept  in 
hmafides  as  what  its  title  proclaims  it — a  Boyalist  story 
in  verse,  supposed  to  be  recited  by  the  poet  in  person  at  a 
convivial  meeting  of  the  adherents  of  Charles  the  First, 
in  1648;  and,  as  the  subject  was  not  one  to  interest  us, 
and  the  versification  is  scarcely  ambitious  enough  for  an 
epic  poem,  we  should  have  done  the  author  the  great 
injustice  of  consigning  his  work  to  oblivion,  had  we  not 
stumbled  upon  the  following  lines,  which  afford  so  marked 
an  allusion  to  the  late  political  cry  of  the  Conservative 
party,  that  they  gave  us  the  clue  to  the  satire  : 

But  nought  could  those  within  appal. 

So  stout  and  bold  was  each  defender; 

Colonel  Boys  and  his  merry  men  all 
Swore  they  would  sooner  die  than  surrender. 

Once  upon  the  scent,  it  was  easy  to  trace  the  whole  allegory, 
and  to  discover  that  Cavalier  and  Boundhead  meant  Tory  and 
Badical,  that  Donnington  Castle  was  the  Carlton  Club,  the 
convivial  meeting  an  agricultural  dinner,  presided  over  by 
the  Conservative  member  for  the  county,  and  the  hero  of 
the  tale.  Sir  John  Boys,  none  other  than  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton,  whose  late  speeches  in  opposition  to  the  Army  Bill  are 
amusingly  paraphrased,  and  whose  tenure  of  oflBce  at  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty  and  War  Department  is  thus  briefly 
summed  up  : 

Arms  his  tmde— he  followed  Mars, 

And  in  the  Low  Country  wars 
Five  years’  service  he  had  done. 

And  had  fame  and  credit  won. 

Mr  Disraeli  does  not  come  off  so  well,  and  the  jealousy 
and  mistrust  with  which  a  large  portion  of  the  Tory  party 
regard  their  late  leader  find  expression  in  the  following 
lines  ;  it  being  understood  that  the  author  of  ‘  Lothair*  is 
introduced  as  “  Aunt  Grace,”  a  clever  but  unscrupulous 


money  ”),  and  that  her  father  is  a  miser.  In  a  country 
lane,  Patty  stands  beside  an  artist  who  is  sketching,  and 
watches  his  work,  in  spite  of  an  unwelcome  interruption 
from  Nuna  Beaufort,  the  rector's  daughter.  Patty's  aspi¬ 
rations  take  definite  shape,  and  as  the  artist,  Paul  Whit¬ 
more,  has  been  subdued  by  her  beauty,  there  is  every  chance 
that  her  dream  may  come  true.  It  does,  but  cot  in  the  way 
she  expects.  A  fortune  is  left  her,  and  she  at  once  rejects 
her  lover,  to  whom  she  had  given  very  decided  encourage¬ 
ment.  She  then  leaves  her  village,  changes  her  name,  and 
gives  herself  a  ”  finishing  ”  education  (with  no  beginning 
to  speak  of)  on  the  Continent.  Her  adviser  in  all  this  is  a 
milliner,  whose  apprentice  she  had  been,  and  who  becomes 
companion  to  the  heiress,  now  **  Elinor  Latimer.”  At  an 
hotel  in  Brussels,  Patty  meets  a  man  of  fortune,  Maurice 
Downes  by  name,  who  is  among  men  **  what  a  Pomera¬ 
nian  is  among  dogs,  looking  silky  and  well  cared  for.”  She 
marries  him,  and  becomes  an  acknowledged  leader  of  fashion. 
She  one  day  finds,  to  her  horror,  that  Mr  Downes,  who  is 
quite  in  the  dark  as  to  his  wife’s  antecedents,  has  arranged 
that  Paul  Whitmore  shall  paint  her  portrait.  The  artist, 
too,  is  surprised  when  he  finds  who  is  his  sitter.  He  has 
recovered  from  his  love-wound,  and  has  wooed  and  wedded 
Nuna  Beaufort.  The  rivalry  between  Patty  and  Nuna 
becomes  a  sort  of  duel,  the  thrusts  being  dealt  by  Patty 
and  parried  by  her  gentle  antagonist.  In  the  end,  and  by 
means  of  a  tragic  incident  to  which  we  will  not  further 
advert,  Patty’s  pride  is  so  far  humbled  as  to  ask  forgiveness 
of  her  husband  for  the  imposture  she  had  practised ;  and 
which  he  had  at  last  learnt  otherwise  than  by  her  own 
confession.  Mr  Downes  takes  his  wife  to  his  house  in 
Scotland,  and  she  has  lived  there  more  than  a  year  when 
we  catch  our  last  glimpse  of  Patty,  and  hear  her  last  words. 
”  Trying  to  be  good  makes  me  miserable.”  The  authoress 
adds  : 

Courace,  Patty  I  the  glow  is  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
— the  troubled  mists,  the  rugged  cliffs,  come  first — but  these  once 
past—there  is  the  warm  soft  light  above !” 

which  is  very  pretty,  doubtless  :  but  perhaps  the  mountain- 
top  may  be  a  trifle  too  bleak  for  Patty’s  cozy,  material 
L;;  lire,  and  too  high  for  her  earthward-bent  ambition. 
Tnere  is  much  skill  displayed  in  the  narrative,  but  the 
story  is  not  worked  out.  How  Patty  could  be  brought  to 
repent  seems  to  have  been  the  problem  of  the  book,  and 
the  solution  appears  to  be  that  she  does  not  repent  at  all. 
Her  character,  though  carefully  elaborated,  fails  to  interest 
us  as  that  of  a  heroine  should.  She  is  false  and  mean 
throughout ;  her  aims  in  life  are  small  and  snobbish  ;  her 
estimate  of  things  accords  with  her  general  pettiness  and 
shabbiness.  Her  only  attraction  is  her  physical  beauty, 
and  that  almost  disgusts  us  from  its  contrast  to  the  poverty 
and  deformity  of  her  inner  nature.  There  is  no  intellectual 
charm  about  her.  She  has  no  fight  to  make — her  only  con¬ 
tests  are  with  a  dependent,  and  with  a  faded  limp  woman,  her 
husband’s  cousin.  There  is  nothing  in  her  career  answering 
to  the  pseudo-heroic  struggles  by  which  Becky  Sharpe, 
starting  with  nothing,  forced  her  way,  in  a  series  of  des¬ 
perate  encounters,  into  the  citadel  of  exclusive  ‘‘  society." 
Patty's  elevation  costs  her  no  struggle  at  all,  and  her  attempts 
to  fit  herself  for  the  part  she  chooses  to  act  show  the  narrow 
paltriness  of  her  mind.  ”I  believe  if  I  read  and  get 
myself  well  up  in  all  that  goes  on,  I  shall  be  quite  educated 
enough  for  any  one.” 

We  should  have  liked  to  know  more  in  detail  how  Patty 
effected  the  landing  of  her  big  fish  ;  and  why  Mr  Downes 
failed  to  penetrate  the  very  thin  disguise  of  the  young 
adventuress.  The  great  masters  never  shrink  from  giving 
full  particulars.  Fielding  and  Thackeray  are  copious,  and 
Bichardson  is  redundant  in  these  matters.  Our  authoress 
quietly  drops  the  curtain,  and  raises  it  again  when  the 
hazardous  transaction  is  well  over — which  is  hardly  fair. 
The  minor  characters  are,  most  of  them,  well  drawn.  That 
of  the  rector  is  the  best,  and  ”  Mr  Pritchard "  decidedly 
the  worst.  We  are  resigned,  even  in  reading  so  good  a 
novel  as  *  Patty,’  to  the  recurrence  of  new  editions — not  im¬ 
proved— of  Mrs  Poyser,  Mrs  Nickleby,  etc.  But  we  might 
have  been  spared  the  description  of  a  character  who  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten  by  the  authoress  till  she  caught  him 
up  again,  near  the  end  of  vol.  ii.,  and  flunff  him  at  Nona. 
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Other  promiDent  ConserratiyeSj  preseDted  under  the 
names  of 

Oay-hearted  Charlie  and  Dick  of  the  Grange, 

Hal  of  the  Globe,  and  brave  Chorister  Phil, 

Humphrey  the  Can-Clinker,  Timothy  Strange, 

Robert  of  Farningham,  Dare-devil  Will. 

are  easily  identified ;  but  we  must  take  exception  to  the 
propriety  of  ^the  last  sobriquet  as  applied  to  a  bishop,  how¬ 
ever  bold  a  champion  of  Church  and  State. 

The  Liberals  are  not^  painted  in  fiattering  colours ; 
indeed  we  are  told  in  a  foot-note  that  the  prominent 
members  of  this  party  are  principally  composed  of 
mechanics  and  tradesmen,  and — (a  fact  which  requires 
confirmation) — that  Fox  ’*  was  by  trade  a  tinker,” 
and  “  Whalley  ”  a  “  draper’s  apprentice.”  The  bucolic 
mind,  when  fired  with  beer  and  pudding  and  the 
presence  of  the  county  member,  is  ever  grateful  for  the 
additional  stimulant  of  strong  language  ;  but  is  it  not  a 
little  too  strong,  even  at  an  agricultural  dinner,  to  call 
poor  Mr  Gladstone  a  “  king-cozening,  kingdom-destroying, 
church-overturning,  schismatical  knave  ?  ”  Mr  John  Bright 
appears  as  “  Manchester’s  Earl,”  arrogantly  claiming  to  be 
”  the  Chief  of  the  Parliament  Lords,”  but  ignominiously 
defeated  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  who  also  disposes  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke — a  grim  Boundhead  Colonel — by  a  well- 
planted  blow  of  his  fist,  which 

At  his  opponent  he  levelleth  straight 
And  into  his  forehead  he  drives  its  weight  J 

We  trust  the  member  for  Chelsea  will  take  warning  by 
the  fate  thus  foreshadowed  for  him,  and  repent  of  his  evil 
ways  while  there  is  yet  time. 

Although  Colonel  Colomb  calls  Armstrong  guns  “  cul- 
verins,”  and  speaks  of  cavalry  and  infantry  as  Dragoneers 
and  Musqueteers,”  his  allusions  to  the  late  autumn 
manmuvres  are  easily  followed,  even  without  the  lines 
obviously  pointing  to  the  defects  of  the  new  Control 
Department : 

But  hunger  wdll  conquer  the  bravest  of  men, 

Of  ammunition  want  there  was  not ;  i 

But  can  a  man  live  upon  powder  and  shot  ? 

We  have  read  ‘  Donnington  Castle’  with  some  amusement 
— but  as  the  satire  is  very  deeply  hidden,  and  many  persons 
might  fail  to  discover  the  point  of  the  joke,  would  it  not 
be  well  for  Colonel  Colomb  in  his  next  edition  to  call  his 
story  a  political  allegory,  and  to  append  a  key  for  the 
benefit  of  non-political  readers  ? 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

{Third  Article.') 

Whether  M.  Michelet  is  correct  in  saying  that  his  work 
on  ‘  The  Bird,’  published  in  185G,  originated  “  an  entirely 
new  interest  in  natural  history,”  and  ”bore  upward  on  its 
wing  both  the  public  and  the  press  ”  so  completely  as  to 
set  afloat  all  the  literature  of  popular  science  that  is  now 
in  vogue,  we  are  not  able  to  say  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  that  work  and  the  others  of  the  series  are  both 
pleasant  and  instructive  reading,  and  many  will  thank  Mr 
Davenport  Adams  for  translating,  and  Mr  Skelton  for 
illustrating,  the  last  of  the  four.  The  Mountain  (Nelson). 
M.  Michelet  writes  fancifully,  if  not  fantastically,  the 
chief  characteristic  of  his  books  being,  as  he  says,  that 
”  they  attempted  not  to  give  a  meaning  of  their  own 
to  nature,  but  to  penetrate  hers  ;  they  loved  her  and  they 
questioned  her ;  from  every  creature  they  demanded  the 
secret  of  its  little  soul.”  Philosophers  must  decide  whether 
each  mountain  has  ita  ”  little  soul,”  and  whether  the  earth, 
which  for  present  purposes  is  made  up  altogether  of 
mountains,  has  a  heart,  “  an  all-powerful  organ,  in  which 
its  energies  are  made  manifest,  by  which  it  aspires  and 
respires,  and  palpitates  in  all  its  many  transformations,” — 
a  heart  with  two  lobes,  one  of  which  is  “  the  burning  belt 
of  islands  over  which  Java  holds  supremacy,”  and  the 
other  **  the  boiling  cauldron  of  Cuba  and  Haiti.”  In  the 
meanwhile,  M.  Michelet,  as  a  prose  poet,  answers  these 
questions  in  the  affirmative.  His  talk  is  very  pretty,  and 
it  has  one  advantage,  at  any  rate,  that  it  helps  him  to 
inculcate  kindly  views,  and  to  impress  useful  facts  upon 
the  memory  where  more  sober  writers  might  fail.  *  The 
Mountain  ’  is  easy  reading,  and  Mr  Skelton’s  fifty  charming 


woodcuts  go  far  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  gift- 
books  that  have  been  published  this  year. 

In  Our  Poor  Relations^  described  as  a  ”  philozoic  essay  ” 
(Blackwood),  Colonel  ilamley  makes  smaller  claim  upon 
our  imagination  in  calling  upon  us  to  recognise  in  animals, 
if  not  souls  as  good  as  our  own,  at  any  rate  soule  human 
enough  to  entitle  them  to  kindly  treatment  at  our  hands. 
The  text  of  the  delightful  little  volume,  though  placed 
in  its  middle,  is  an  Oriental  fable,  which  represents  the 
various  animals  as  assembling  to  consider  the  cause  of  all 
their  woes,  and  of  the  raven  clinching  the  controversy  by 
saying,  ”  My  friends,  what  we  are  seeking  lies  under  our 
very  noses.  I  perceive  what  this  evil  is,  and  how  futile 
will  be  all  attempts  to  propitiate  it,  for  it  is  clear  that 
Man,  insatiate  Man,  is  our  Devil !”  This  work,  not  too 
long  to  be  read  in  half-an-hour,  is  a  Christmas-book  of  the 
best  sort,  preaching  the  gospel  of  kindness  to  animals,  and 
denouncing  the  wanton  cruelty  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
**  sport.”  It  has  several  humorous  and  appropriate  illus¬ 
trations  by  M.  Qriset. 

If  the  illustrations  are  the  best  part  of  Bcauiifid  Ttird$^ 
in  Far-off  Lands  (Nelson),  the  writing,  by  Misses  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  Kirby,  is  very  good  in  its  way.  These  ladies, 
who  have  already  written  for  children  about  ‘  The  World 
at  Home’  and  ‘The  Sea  and  its  Wonders,’ here  furnish 
half  a  hundred  short  and  interesting  chapters  concerning 
the  gay  birds  of  the  tropics,  the  hues  and  features  of 
which  are  made  very  apparent  by  a  series  of  remarkably 
good  coloured  pictures. 

Nearly  as  well  illustrated,  with  colour-printed  plates,  and 
of  kindred  sort,  though  intended  for  rather  older  readers, 
are  Curiosities  of  Fntomohnjij  (Oroombridge)  and  Mr  H.  J. 
Slack’s  Marvels  of  Pond  Life  (Oroombridge).  The  former, 
describing  only  a  few  varieties  of  insects,  is  apparently  in- 
tended  to  encourage  young  readers  to  go  for  fuller  infor¬ 
mation  to  other  sources.  The  latter,  which  is  in  a  second 
edition,  gives  a  tolerably  complete  guide  for  each  month  in 
the  year,  to  a  microscopic  study  of  polyps,  infusoria,  rotifers, 
water-bears,  and  polyzoa.  Mr  Shirley  Hibberd’s  Amateur's 
Flower  Garden  (Oroombridge)  ought  hardly  to  be  reckoned 
among  Christmas  books,  but  its  coloured  plates  help  to 
make  it  a  suitable  gift-book.  Its  title  explains  its  purpose, 
and  the  name  of  its  author  is  sufficient  voucher  for  ita 
goodness. 

M.  Eugene  Bimmel’s  Livre  d^s  Parfums  (Rimmel)  is  a 
French  version  of  his  ‘  Book  of  Perfumes,’  to  which  M. 
Alphonse  Karr  has  written  a  preface.  It  is  gorgeously 
bound  and  profusely  illustrated,  many  of  the  pictures  being 
printed  in  colours. 

The  Literary  Bouquet  (Nimmo)  is  a  gathering  of  pictures 
and  extracts,  of  a  sort  now  rather  out  of  fashion,  the  former 
claiming  to  be  “  of  a  high  order,”  and  the  latter  designed 
to  be  ”  a  bunch  of  never-dying  flowers  culled  from  a  few 
of  the  thousand  and  one  gardens  of  British  poetry  and 
prose.”  Some  of  the  woodcuts  are  good ;  but  the  letter- 
press  is  not  always  well  chosen.  Even  Shelley’s  ”  Skylark  ” 
and  Wordsworth’s  “Lucy”  and  Bums’s  “Auld Lang  Syne ” 
can  be  quoted  too  often.  As  the  volume  contains  but  one 
extract  from  Dickens,  and  four  ”  never-dying  flowers  ”  from 
Dr  Collier,  and  five  from  Mr  Davenport  Adams,  we  are 
tempted  to  guess  that  one  of  the  two  last-named  ”  favourite 
authors  ”  is  its  compiler.  The  work,  however,  modestly 
disclaims  for  itself  ”  exclusive  excellence.” 

Six  Bainbow  Stories  (Groombridge)  are  bound  up  in  one 
volume,  the  authors  being  Messrs  S.  0.  Hall,  Lady  Charles 
Thynne,  Mr  W.  H.  O.  Kingston,  Mr  Thomas  Miller,  Mr 
F.  M.  Wilbraham,  and  Mr  E.  M.  Piper. 

One  of  the  best  children’s  books  of  the  season  is  Lady 
Barker’s  Christmas  Cake  in  Four  Quarters  (Macmillan), 
which  would  have  been  noticed  by  us  a  week  or  two  ago, 
had  it  not  been  stolen  from  our  table  and  secreted  in  the 
nursery,  there  to  be  devoured  at  leisure,  by  a  small  critic, 
who  found  in  it  a  solution  of  the  old  impossibility  of  eating 
a  cake  and  having  it  too.  This  is  Lady  Barker’s  best  book. 

It  gossips,  in  the  pleasantest  way  possible,  about  the  Christ¬ 
mas  experiences,  in  England,  Jamaica,  India,  and  New 
Zealand,  of  a  lady,  who  certainly  must  be  the  authoress, 
who  “used  to  be  constantly  surrounded  by  bojs  and  girls 
in  a  chronic  state  of  story-hunger,  but  who,  fortunately, 
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never  seemed  to  tire  of  telling  all  that  they  wanted  to  hear.” 
The  stories  here  told  consist  mainly  of  illustrations  of 
emigrant  and  native  customs  in  the  colonies,  and  are  all 
very  interesting,  and,  save  for  an  occasional  touch  of 
horror,  very  wholesome. 

Mr  Lewis  Carroll’s  Through  the  Looking -QlasSj  and 
What  Alice  Found  There  (Macmillan),  is  a  sort  of  sequel 
to  *  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland  ’  and,  though  hardly 
as  good  as  that  altogether  delightful  book,  is  quite  good 
enough  to  delight  every  sensible  reader  of  any  age.  It  tells, 
with  wit  and  humour  that  all  children  can  appreciate,  and 
grown  folks  ought  as  thoroughly  to  enjoy,  how  Alice — in  a 
dream  as  she  afterwards  found  out — broke  through  the 
drawing-room  looking-glass  to  look  at  the  furniture  that 
was  the  reverse  of  all  that  was  around  her,  and  then  entered 
upon  a  series  of  wonderful  adventures  among  Red  Kings 
and  White  Queens  and  all  the  people  of  the  chess-board, 
saw  funny  things  without  number,  met  with  Humpty 
Dumpty  and  other  wonderful  people,  and  heard,  and  herself 
sang,  queer  songs  of  all  sorts.  And  the  best  of  all  is  that 
the  book  has  no  moral,  and  is  nothing  but  a  capital 
jumble  of  fun. 

From  Boston  we  have,  in  Mother  Goose's  Melodies 
for  the  Nursery  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.),  a  very  complete 
alphabetical  collection  of  the  good  old  nursery  rhymes, 
with  the  various  English  readings  and  some  American 
adaptations,  with  critical  and  historical  notes  chiefly  taken 
from  Mr  Halliwell’s  *  Nursery  Rhymes  ’  and  ‘  Popular 
Rhymes,’  with  musical  accompaniments  to  many  of  them, 
and  with  some  very  humorous  and  artistic  illustrations  by 
Mr  Henry  L.  Stephens  and  Mr  Gaston  Fay. 

The  Royal  Illuminated  Booh  of  Legends  (Nimmo)  con¬ 
tains  ‘  Cinderella  ’  and  ‘  The  Fair  One  with  the  Golden 
Locks,’  each  told  in  verse  by  Mr  Francis  Davis,  and  Mr 
Tennyson’s  ‘  Sleeping  Beauty,’  with  gorgeous  illustrations 
by  Mr  Marcus  Ward  in  antique  style,  and  printed  in  colours 
and  gold.  There  is  quaint  humour  in  the  pictures,  and 
each  story  is  supplied  with  music  arranged  or  composed  by 
Mr  B.  H.  Carrol.  Each  is  also  issued  as  a  separate  book. 

As  nursery  books,  very  fairly  illustrated,  there  have  been 
published  The  Three  Little  Kittens,  The  Three  White  Kittens, 
The  Three  Good  Friends,  and  Our  Four-Footed  Friends  (Nel¬ 
son).  The  same  publishers  have  also  issued  four  packets 
of  colour-printed  cards,  one  containing  a  Picture  Alphabet, 
another  Bible  Animals,  another  Birds  of  the  Bible,  and 
another  Garden  Flowers.  The  first  are  well  fitted  to 
entice  small  children  into  learning  their  letters,  and  the 
last  are  really  artistic  productions. 

In  Cramer's  Christmas  Carols  we  have  a  very  cheap 
collection  of  music  quite  appropriate  to  the  season.  Fourteen 
carols,  some  of  them  old  enough  to  be  novel,  are  here 
brought  together  with  the  original  melodies,  or  with  good 
and  easy  settings  by  fresh  hands,  where  there  are  no  old 
tunes  to  be  used. 
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’Barham,  T.  F — ‘The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Book  I.,  rendered  Into  English 
Hexameters.*  A  Memorial  Publication.  (8vo,  pp.  28.)  Pitman. 
tCarroll,  Lewis. — ‘  Through  the  Looking-Glass,  and  What  Alice  Found 
There.*  With  Fifty  Illustrations  by  John  Tenniel.  (Crown  8vo,  pp. 
xi,  224,  fia.)  Macmillan. 

t*  Christmas  Carols,  Ancient  and  Modem.*  (Boyal  8TO,pp.  24,  fid.)  Cramer. 
‘  City  Dlaiy  and  Almanack  for  1872.*  (8yo,  pp.  80,  Is.)  CoUingridge. 
•‘Cobden  (Jlub  Essays.*  Second  Series,  1871-2.  (8to,  pp.  vii,  552,  15s.) 
Cassell. 

t*  Curiosities  of  Entomology.’  (8vo,  pp.  64,  58.)  Groombridge. 

Elliot.  James. — *  Moses  and  Modem  Science.’  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  159,  38.) 
H odder  and  Stoughton. 

*  Everybody’s  Year  Book,  1872.’  (Fcap.  8yo,  pp.  121,  6d.)  Wyman  and 

Sons. 

•Gillmore,  Parker. — *  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk.’  In  Two  Volumes. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  iv,  321,  iv,  282,  218.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Guizot.— ‘The  History  of  France  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Year 
1789.’  Translated  by  Robert  Black.  Parts  VII.  and  VIII.  (Imperial 
8vo,  pp.  128,  48.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
tHamley,  Colonel  E.  B. — *  Our  Poor  Relations ;  a  Philozoic  Essay.’  With 
Illustrations  chiefly  by  Ernest  Griset.  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  75,  3s.  6d.) 
Blackwood. 

Harte,  Bret.-*  Truthftil  James,  and  other  Poems.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  144, 
Is.)  Routledge. 

•Hayes,  Isaac  J.— *  The  Land  of  Desolation ;  being  a  Personal  Narrative 
of  Adventure  in  Greenland.*  (8vo,  pp.  xiv,  312, 14s.)  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

*  Henry  Ancrum.*  A  Tale  of  the  Last  War  in  New  Zealand.*  By  J.  H.  K. 

^  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  244,  261 .  218.)  Tinsley. 
tHibbei^.  Shirley — ‘  The  Amateur's  Flower  (harden.’  With  Coloured 
Plates  and  Wood  Engravings.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  iv,  284, 58.)  Groom- 
bridge. 

‘Hyimuiry^.^^he;  a  Book  of  Church  Song.*  (lOmo,  pp.  vi,  608,  xviil.  Is.) 


•Jaoox,  Francis.— *  Bible  Music;  being  Variations,  in  many  Kevs  on 
Musical  Themes  from  Scripture.^  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vui, 


Hodder  and  Stoughton. 


tKIrby,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.— *  Beautiful  Birds  in  Far-off  Lands*  their 
Haunts  and  Homes.*  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  269,  6e.)  Nelson.  * 
t*  Literary  Bouquet,  The,  Gathered  from  Favourite  Authors.’  Hlnstrated 
with  Numerous  Derigns  on  Wood  by  Eminent  Artists.  (Small 
pp.  160.)  Nimmo.  ' 

•Longfellow,  H.  W.— ^The  Divine  Tragedy.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  iv,  278.5s  i 
Routlei^e. 

tMichelet,  Jul^  from  the  French  of.—*  The  Mountain.’  With  64  Illustra 
tions  from  Designs  by  Percival  Skelton.  (Imperial  8vo.  nn  323* 
lOs.  6d.)  Nelson.  * 

+*  Mother  Goose’s  Melodies  for  (Children  ;  or.  Songs  for  the  Nursery.’  With 
Notes,  Music,  and  an  Account  of  the  Goose  or  Vergoose  Family*  and 
with  Illustrations  by  H .  L.  Stephens  and  Gaston  Fay.  (8vo.  dd  x* 
186,  7s.  6d.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  ^ 

•Owen,  Robert  Dale.—*  The  Debateable  Land  between  This  World  and 
the  Next;  with  Illustrative  Narrations.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi,440 
98.)  Triibner.  * 

*  Post-Ofllce  London  Directory,  1872.’  Seventy-third  Annual  Publication 

(Imperial  8vo,  pp.  2.398,  36e.)  Kelly  and  Co. 

•Priestley,  Joseph. — ‘A  History  of  the  (5orruptions  of  Christianity.’  Re¬ 
printed  from  Rutt’s  Edition,  witli  Notes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvL  336. 
2s.  6<L)  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association, 
t*  Rainbow  Stories  for  Summer  Days  and  Winter  Nights.’  (Crown  8vo.  on 
284,  3s.  6d,)  Groombridge 

tRimmel,  Eugene.— *  Le  Livre  des  Parfums.’  Preface  d’Alphonse  Karr 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  xix,  431.1  Rimmel. 

*  Saint  Abe  and  nis  Seven  Wives.*  A  Tale  of  Salt  Lake  City.  (Crown 

8vo,  pp.  ix,  169,  56.)  Strahan. 

tSlaek,  Henry  J.— ‘Marvels  of  Pond-Life;  or,  a  Year’s  Microscopic  Re¬ 
creations  among  the  Polyps,  Infusoria,  Rotifers,  Water- Bears,  and 
Polyzoa.’  Second  Edition.  (Fcap.  8vo,pp.  xii,  147, 3s.  6d.)  Groom- 
bridge. 

•Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher.—*  My  Wife  and  I ;  or,  Harry  Henderson’s  History.* 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viii,  423,  68.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Talmage,  T.  de  Witt- ’Crumbs  Swept  Up.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viL  317. 

38.  6d.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  * 

Tytler,  Sanih.— *  Sisters  and  Wives.*  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  .314,  lOs.  6d.)  Smith. 
Elder,  and  Co. 

fWard,  Marcus. — ‘The  Royal  Illuminated  Book  of  Legends,  narrated  in 
Ancient  Ballad  Form.’  With  Appropriate  Music.  (Oblong  8vo,  18 
plates,  58.)  Nimmo. 

Wyla,  James,  Edited  by. — ‘The  Licensed  Victuallers*  Almanac  for  1872.* 
(8vo,  pp.  156,  Is.)  James  Wyld. 

•Zincke,  F.  Barham.— ’Egypt  of  the  Iharaohs  and  of  the  Kediv6.’  (8vo. 
pp.  viii,  458, 148.)  .^ith.  Elder  and  Co. 

[•  These  books  are  or  will  be  separately  noticed.] 

[t  Noticed  in  the  preceding  article.] 

Saint  Abe  and  his  Seven  Wives  is  a  weak  satire  upon 
Mormon  institutiens,  probably  intended,  by  its  Ameri(»n 
author,  to  encourage  the  persecuting  spirit  that  is  now  rife 
in  the  Eastern  States.  It  recounts  the  experiences  of  St  Abe, 
at  one  time  a  great  prophet  in  England,  famous  for  the 
success  with  which,  in  both  hemispheres,  *‘he  made  the  spirit 
pant,  and  smile,  and  seek  seraphic  kisses,”  while  “  black 
and  awful  he  did  paint  the  one- wived  sinner’s  sorrow,” 
but  a  saint  in  whom  **  the  holy  Spirit  could  not  thrive 
because  the  Flesh  was  sickly ;  ” 

Tho*  day  by  day  he  did  increase  his  flock,  his  soul  was  shallow, 
His  brains  were  only  candle-grease,  and  wasted  down  like  tallow. 
He  stoop'd  a  mighty  heap  too  much,  and  let  his  household  rule 
him. 

The  weakness  of  the  man  was  such  that  any  face  could  fool  him. 
Aye  !  made  his  presence  cheap,  no  doubt,  and  so  contempt  grew 
quicker, — 

Not  measuring  his  notice  out  in  smallish  drams  like  liquor. 

His  house  became  a  troublous  house,  with  mischief  overbrimmin’. 
And  he  went  creeping  like  a  mouse  among  the  cats  of  women. 

According  to  a  sterner  prophet  than  St  Abe,  Mormonism 
“  ain’t  a  creed  where  fleshly  follies  flourish :  ” 

Ah,  right  you  air !  A  creed  it  is  demandin'  iron  mettle ! 

A  will  that  quells,  as  soon  as  riz,  the  biling  of  the  kettle ! 

With  wary  eye,  with  manner  deep,  a  spirit  overbrimmin*. 

Like  to  a  shepherd  'mong  his  sheep,  the  Saint  is  'mong  his 
women ; 

And  unto  him  they  do  uplift  their  eyes  in  awe  and  wonder; 

His  notice  is  a  blessed  gift,  his  anger  is  blue  thunder. 

No  n'ises  vex  the  holy  place  where  dwell  those  blessed  parties  ; 
Each  missus  shineth  in  her  place,  and  blithe  and  meek  her  heart 
is! 

They  sow,  thev  spin*,  they  darn,  they  hem,  their  blessed  babes 
they  handle, 

The  Devil  never  comes  to  them,  lit  by  that  holy  candle ! 

When  in  their  midst  serenely  walks  their  Master  and  their 
Mentor, 

They're  hush'd,  as  when  the  Prophet  stalks  down  holy  church  s 
centre  I 

They  touch  his  robe,  they  do  not  move,  those  blessed  wives  and 
mothers, 

And,  when  on  one  he  shineth  love,  no  envy  fills  the  others ; 

They  know  his  perfect  saintliness,  and  honour  his  affection — 


Mormonism  is  a  system  certainly  worth  seriously  denounc¬ 
ing,  and  which  it  is  quite  proper  to  laugh  at,  even  M 
Artemus  Ward  laughed  at  it ;  but  the  writer  of  this  skit 
has  not  done  well  in  either  respect,  nor  is  the  literary 
execution  of  his  work  much  to  be  commended. 

Truthful  Janies,  and  other  Poems,  is  a  collection  of 
serious  and  humorous  pieces  by  Bret  Harte,  the  best  of 
which  have  already  been  published  in  this  country. 
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TJie  Hymnary  is  a  collection  of  six  hundred  and  thirt^ 
religious  songs,  drawn  ,  from  all  sources  by  the  editors, 
Canon  Cooke  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb,  but  especially 
adapted  for  the  use  of  High  Churchmen. 

The  work  that  Mr  Talmage,  of  Brooklyn,  modestly 
entitles  Crumbs  Swept  JJp^  contains  a  dozen  and  a  half 
short  essays,  very  much  in  the  style  that  Mr  Elihu  Burritt 
made  popular  some  years  ago.  “  Cut  Behind  I  Our 
Spectacles,”  “  City  Fools  in  the  Country,”  and  Swallow¬ 
ing  a  Fly,”  are  four  .of  their  titles.  All  are  smart  and 
humorous.  “  If  you  should  happen,”  we  read  on  one  page, 
“  to  have  under  your  charge  a  child  not  sharp  enough  to 
strike  a  bargain,  not  ingenious  enough  to  make  a  sled,  not 
loquacious  enough  to  start  an  argument,  not  inquisitive  as 
to  the  origin  of  things,  always  behind  in  the  school,  and 
slow  on  the  playground — there  is  only  this  alternative.  If 
he  be  fat  and  chubby,  of  unconquerable  appetite  and 
enormous  digestion,  and  lazy  withal,  then  send  him  to  the 
city,  pull  the  wires,  and’  make  him  an  alderman  ;  but  if  he 
be  long  and  lean,  sallow -cheeked,  with  nerves  ever  on  the 
twitch,  and  a  digestion  that  will  not  go,  I  know  not  what 
you  will  do  with  him,  unless  you  make  him  a  minister.” 

Mr  Elliot’s  Moses  and  Modern  Science  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  volumes  designed  to  serve  as  “  a  complete  and 
adequate  defence  ”  of  “  the  writings  of  Moses.”  This  first 
volume  aims  at  proving,  “  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
light  derived  from  the  most  advanced  discoveries  of  modern 
research,”  that  the  story  of  the  Creation,  as  given  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  strictly  true.  “  The  explanations 
I  have  advanced,”  says  the  author,  however,  **  are  often  of 
so  novel  a  character  that  I  give  them  with  hesitation.” 

The  City  Diary  and  Almanack  gives,  among  other  matter, 
much  information  about  civic  authorities  and  functionaries, 
churches,  and  the  like,  especially  suited  to  the  wants  of 
Loudon  residents.  The  speciality  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers* 
Almanack  is  also  indicated  in  its  title.  Everybody's  Year 
Book  is  an  almanack  with  a  medley  of  more  or  less  useful 
scraps.  1 

Of  the  new  Post-Office  London  Directory  it  is  almost 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  as  good  as  its  predecessors  and  rather 
larger.  The  same  accuracy  that  has  all  along  marked  the 
preparation  of  this  work,  in  which  scrupulous  accuracy  is 
essential  to  its  usefulness,  appears  in  the  new  volume.  As 
usual,  too,  its  information  has  been  brought  down  to- 
considering  the  bulk  of  the  work  that  has  to  be  manipu¬ 
lated — a  wonderfully  recent  date.  Thus,  Sir  Robert 
Christison,  whose  baronetcy  was  gazetted  on  the  2l8t  of 
November,  Sir  Robert  Collier  who  was  gazetted  as  a  judge 
on  the  24th,  and  Mr  Bates  who  was  elected  in  lieu  of 
Sir  Robert  Collier  as  member  for  Plymouth  on  the  same 
day,  have  their  proper  titles  given  to  them  ;  and  even  the 
alteration  in  the  Parliamentary  list  consequent  on  the  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  on  the  1st  instant,  has  been 
made.  _ 

EatabUshed,  1840. 

CHUEOH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE  AND  FIRE 
ASSTJEANOE  INSTITUTION, 

9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Armagh. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Carr,  LL.D.  W.  F.  Skene,  Es^,  W.S.,  LL.D. 

William  Kmmene.  Esq.  Herbert  Taylor,  Esq. 

Charles  Harrison,  Esq.  William  Gordon  Thomson,  Em. 

Col.  Thomas  E.  L.  Higginson.  The  Rt.  Hon.  LoM  Wentworth. 

Jonathan  Hopkinson,  &8q.  The  Rev.  Richard  Wood,  B.D. 

Richard  Nugent.  Esq.  .  .  ,  vw 

Assurances  effected  on  the  Uvea  and  property  of  the  general  public. 
Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietor’s  Fund  made  to  Clergymen  and 
Schoolmasters.  ...  ^ 

“  Free  ”  Policies  issned  which  can  never  entirely  lapse  by  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial  principle.  .  -  .  , 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  for  Agencies, 

should  be  addres^  to  _ _  „  n  t 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L., 
_  Secretary.  _ 

MATTERS  OF  INTEREST  FOR  THE  THOUGHTFUL.” 

A  SERIES  of  four  pamphlets  bearing  this  title,  and  dealing 
with  the  following  snbjwts— “  The  pracHwl  usefuln^  of  Life 
Assurance;  ”  “A  good  Investment  for  Savings;  How  to  grow  Kicn, 
Concerning  some  gambling  Transactions  in  which  P*'“‘*®“t^eop^  wm^ 
times  engage  Mrill  be  forwarded  post  free  on  m 

of  the  CHURCH  OF  ENGLANDASSURANCE  COMPANY,  9  and  10 
Ring  street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


LEISURE  HOUR  ANxNO  UNCEMENTS 

FOR  187a. 

NEW  TALE  IN  JANUARY  PART, 

By  Q.  E.  SAEGENT. 

WITHOUT  INTENDING  IT; 

Ob,  JOHN  TINCROFT  BACHELOR  AND  BENEDICT. 

TO  BE  FOLLOWED  BT 

T'HE  NEIGHBOURS  of  KILMACLONE :  an  Irish 

story.  By  FRANCES  BROWNS. 

A  NSON  GREGG’S  WEDDING.  By  Mrs  Robbins. 

of  'Vermont,  U.S. 

^RUISE  in  the  RED  SEA.  By  John  Keast  Lord, 
PRIMITIVE  MAN  ;  with  Notices  of  the  Develop- 

ment  Theory,  Darwinism,  and  other  recent  opinions.  By  Principal 
DAWSON.  F  /  F 

QNOW  CRYSTALS,  with  Dlustrations.  By  J. 

^  GLAISHKR,  £8q.,F.R.8. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  THIRTY 

YEARS  of  the  REIGN  of  VICTORIA.  By  JOHN  TIMBS. 

CHILDREN  of  the  OLDEN  TIMES ;  their  Food, 

Dress,  Amusements,  Books,  eta  By  the  Author  of  *  A  Trap  to  catch 


a  Sunbeam.’ 


Other  Notables. 


■REMARKABLE  DREAMS;  with  a  variety  of 

-Lw  Dopularly  written  Papers  on  Social,  Literary,  and  Smentifle 
Subjects. 

SIXPENCE,  MONTHLY. 

THE  JANUARY  PART  OF  THE 

SUNDAY  AT  HOME 

WILL  COMTAIlf  THB 

OPENING  OHAPTEEB  OF  A  NEW  TAIB, 

ENTITLED 

BEDE’S  CHARITY, 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

“JESSICA’S  FIRST  PRAYER,”  “ALONE  IN  LONDON,** 
“PILGRIM  STREET,”  &a 

ALSO, 

A  BRIGHT  HEW  YEAR  AT  BAOTYBROOK, 

BY  MRS  PROSSER. 

SIXPENCE,  MONTHLY. 

6fi  Paternoster  row,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  cloth.  Is.  9d. ;  by  post,  la  8d., 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CUBE. 

By  J.  W.  FOAKKS,  M.D. 

••  Will  Interest  and  instruct  Its  readers.”— Mora Ing  P^.  _ _ 

“Lay  opinion  will  certainly  go  with  Dr  Foakes  in  his  eondemnauon  of 
the  poisons  frequently  used.’^— Spectator.  ^  ^ 

“  ftie  views  of  such  men  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett  •f*  k.**® 

to  say,  boi^lnnlng  to  gain  ground  amongst  the  medical  profession*  —Chemical 
News,  March  17, 1871. 

London;  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  itreet 
May  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 

CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISINFEOTANT. 

CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 

CHLORALUM  is  Non-poisonous. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDER— WO  OL. 

THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Wlnchostef -street  boUdlags. 
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OUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY, 

O  St  Geonre’B  Hall,  Lanjfham  place,  Sunday 
Aftcmoona  at  Four  preclaely. 

To^morrnw.  JOHNS.  ItRISTOWE,  Ksq..  on 
“  The  rhyniolofo'  of  Infection  and  Contagion.” 

Membera*  Annual  SubacripHon,  £1.  _ 

raymcnt  at  the  door;  ONR3  PENNY,  8IX- 
PKNCE,  and  (reaerred  aeata)  ONE  SHILLING. 


MISS  EMILY  FAITH  FULL  has 

COMMENCED  a  SERIES  of  CLASS 
LESSONS  on  the  ART  of  READING  ALOUD, 
every  Monday  and  Thnradar,  at  3  o'clock. 
Apply  to  Secretary,  50  Norfolk  aquare,  Hyde 
park,  W. 


Nineteenth  annual 

M'INTER  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET 


i.N  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET 
PICTURES  by  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN 
ARTISTS,  la  NOW  OPEN  at  the  FRENCH 
IfALLERY,  120  Pallmall,  from  half-past  Nine 
till  half-naat  Five  o'clock.  Admission,  la.  Cata¬ 
logue,  M. 


THE 

LONDON  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 


WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE. 


Executivr  Commit  tee. 


Hon.  Preaident.-JOHN  STUART  MILL,  Esq. 


W.  D.  Chriatie,  Esq. 

MDa  Courtenay. 

Mrs  H.  Fawcett. 

Thoa.  Hare,  Ksq. 

Miss  Hare. 

I*rofe«sor  W.  A.  Hunter. 

J.  Macdonoll,  E<q. 

Profesaor  E.  Croom  Robertson. 
Mrs  Roby. 

Wm.  T.  Thornton,  Esq. 

Mr*  Westlake. 

E.  D.  J.  Wilson,  Eaq. 


Hon.  Secretariea — Mr*  AY.  BURBURY,  and 
Allas  OR  ME.  81  Avenue  road,  W. 

Hon.  Treaaurer.— Airs  W.  BURBURA',  15  St 
(iconre  i  terrace,  Gloucester  road,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  W. 

■Members  of  the  Society  are  reminded  that  the 
annual  subscriptiuna  are  due,  and  may  be  sent  to 
the  Hofi.  Treaaurer. 

A  number  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  have  kindly 
volunteered  to  give  Lectures  on  tlie  Extension  of 
the  Parliamentary  Suflracre  to  Women  House¬ 
holders.  They  are  prepared  to  lecture  gratuitously 
to  Societ:es  or  Institutions  giving  Courses  of 
Public  Lectures.  Societies  desiring  to  liave  the 
benedt  of  such  Lectures  are  requested  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  Hon.  See.,  Miss  Orine,  81  Avenue 
road. 


Cancer  hospital  (i85i), 

Rrompton,  167  Piccadilly. 


The  late  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY,  In  a 
Sermon  preached  by  Ilia  Grace  on  behalf  of  this 
Hospital,  said : 

“  There  is  no  diaeose  more  pitiable  than  that 
to  which  tills  Institution  is  specially  devoted. 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course 


Jd  before  vou — could  you  be  shown  Its  severity 
to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural 
irs,  no  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 


From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course 
has  commonly  bwn  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death 
of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the  sulTering 
be  laid  before  vou — could  you  be  shown  Its  severity 
so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural 
colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 
hiimaidty  could  resist  the  spectacle;  th^  would 
think  all  they  posseait'd  a  trifling  sacrifloe  if,  at 
such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery ; 
and  vet  they  know  that  those  sufferings  exist  os 
surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes. 
This,  th(‘refore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  Justly 
ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the  relief 
afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

NEW  WARD  OPENED,  which  entails  tmuch 
larger  expenditure. 

iTiasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James's 
Pslare. 

Bankers — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-patients*  Establishment  and  Office,  167 
I'iccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street'. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

1  COMPANA'. 


Chief  Opficf.,  No.  l  Old  Bro.id  stre«*t.  London. 
Brakcu  Office,  No.  16  Polluiall,  Loudon. 


Institnted  18*20. 


The  Liabilities  ore,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £'2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-rlass 
Securities  amount  to  £987,807. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£7.'>.000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assumnee  effected  at  moderate 
rate*  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

Theaccounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  retiirneil  to  the  Board  of  Trade  iii  compliance 
with  *•  The  Life  Assurance  Companies'  Act, 
1870,”  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
appUoation. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


London  dialectical 

SOCIETY,  1  Adam  street,  AdelphI,  W.C. 


The  Chair  udll  be  taken  at  Eight  o'clock. 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 


JORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN- 
N  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
(Established  18(X).) 


Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special 
Acts  of  Parliament. 


CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 

Accumulated  Funds  .  .  .  £2,8.18,1 18 

Annual  Revenue  .  ,  .  801,801 


DIRECTORS. 

.JOHN  WHITE  CATER  Esq.,  Chairm.in. 
CIIAS.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairm.m 
P.Dii  Pro  Grenfell,  Es<i.  Jus.  Du  Buisson.  Esq. 
A.  Klockmann,  Esq.  George  Young,  Esq. 
E.  Cohen,  Esq.  Richard  Brandt,  Ksq. 

J.  S.  Morgan,  Esq.  Philip  C.  Cavan,  K.-q. 

Baron  J  H.  W.  De  George  G.  Nie.ol,  Ksii 
Sebroeder.  Richard  Baring.  Esq. 


Senroeder.  I  iticuara  itarmg,  ii.sq. 

Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Puiijaub,  K.C.B..  G.S.I. 
Managerof  Fire  Department — G.  H.  WHYTING. 
Foreign  Superintendent— G.  H.  BURNETT. 
3Iaiinger  of  Life  Department— J.  OWEN. 
Secretary— 1<\  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manager— DA  VID  SMITH. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
founded,  and  on  which  it  continues  to  act,  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  Mutual  Assurance  witli  tiie 
safety  of  a  large  Protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilitie<  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  coutiiiuea  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  percent,  of  the  Vriiole  Profits  is  divided 
among  tlie  .Assured  on  the  I'articifiatiitg  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  .list  December,  ls7i. 

Policies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  nil  kinds  are  granteil,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Property  of  every  description,  ut  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  mo<lerate  Rates. 

Tlie  Net  I'reiiiiums  for  1869  amounted  to 
£.Vl5.429. 

Prospectuses  aud  every  information  can  be 
obtained  at  tlie 


CHIEF  OFFICES, 

London  .  .  61  Thrcadneedle  street,  E.C. 

West- End  Office  8  Waterloo  place,  S.W. 
Edinburgh .  .  .  .04  ITinces  street. 


rpHE  M  AMMOTH  COPPEROPOLIS 

JL  of  UTAH.  Limited.  (ARMSTRONG’S 


JL  of  UTAH,  Limited.  (ARMSTRONG’S 
COPPER  and  SILVER  MINE.) 

Note  — From  the  description  ^ven  by  Captain 
Tilden,  and  tlie  Report  of  Mr  Francis  Fowler, 
M.E.,  aud  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers  (who  was  selected  bv  the  Saturn 
Silver  3Iining  Compai^  of  Utah,  to  examine 
the  propertv  of  that  (Jompxuy,  and  who  has 
lately  examined  this  property),  it  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  remarxable  Mines 
in  the  now  famous  territory  of  Utah,  and  from 
ita  present  development  capable  of  furnishing 
Ores  which  can  be  sent  to  New  York  or  to 
England,  sufficient  to  pay  from  £150,000  to 
£200,000  per  annum. 

Capital,  £150,000,  in  15,000  Shares  of  £10  each. 
10,000  of  which  are  offered  for  Public  Subscrip¬ 
tion. 

£1  per  Share  payable  on  Application.  £2  per 
Share  on  Allotment. 

The  remainder  to  be  called  up  in  Two  Instal¬ 
ments,  viz. :  £3  100.  on  the  15th  February,  and 
£3  10s.  on  the  15th  April.  And  on  Shares 
being  fully  paid  up.  Warrants  to  Bearer  can  be 
issued. 

If  no  Allotment  is  made  the  deposit  and  all  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  Shares  will  be  returned  in  full. 

Subscribers  paying  up  their  Shares  in  full  on 
Allotment  will  have  the  right  to  receive  Share 
Warrants  to  Bearer,  the  Stamp  fees  being  paid  by 
the  Company. 


DlREtTORS. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  M.P., 
Chnirnian. 

J.  H.  Crawford,  Esq. 

John  Elliott,  Esq. 
Lieuteiinnt-Cuiouel  Cooch. 

Morris  King,  Esq. 


BANKEttS. 

London  and  County  Bank  and  Branches. 

eoi.iciTone. 

^lessrs  Sheppard  and  Riley,  Moorgate  street. 
(BCRKTART. 

Chas.  W.  Cook,  Eaq. 

0PFIC18  (I’HO  TBM.)  ; 

25  Mcorgatc  street. 


The  Subscription  List  will  close  for  London  on 
M  ouday  next,  the  18th  lust.,  and  fur  the  country 
on  Tuesday. 


rpHE  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL 

A  lySURANCB  COMPANY. 


Wednesday,  December  20th,  —CHARLES 
WATTS,  Esq.,  ”On  the  Philosophy  of  Secula¬ 
rism.” 


London— 2  King  William  street. 
Glasgow— 50  Went  George  street. 

FOR  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 
Special  terms  for  the  assurance  of  young  lives 
Life  preminms  for  foreign  residence  at  reduced 
rates. 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH. 

Secretary  and  Actuary. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SL.ACK, 

IRONMONGEDS  TO  HER  MAJESTT, 

J3  STRAyO,  OPPOSITE SOHEBSETHOUSH. 


SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 

PLATE  is  a  coating  of  nure  Sil  vpr  Avxtts 


O  PLATE  is  a  coatinsr  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
T2  Te;i  do.  . 
2  Salt  do.  . 
I  3Iustnrddo. . 
0  Egg  do.  . 
1  Gravy  do.  . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  i^auce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


d.  £  8. 
0  1  18 
0  1  10 
0  1  18 
0  1  10 


o:  0  3 
o!  0  1 
0,  0  12 
o'  0  7 
6  0  13 
0  0  13 
fl!  0  3 
6,  0  7 
0  0  4 
6  0  3 


d.  £  g. 
0  2  4 
0  1  12 
0  2  4 
0  1  12 
0  12 
0  0  4 
6  0  2 
0  0  II 
6  0  9 
0  0  15 
0  0  15 
6  0  .5 
0  0  8 
9'  0  4 
O!  0  3 
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Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  708.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  l.is.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  ‘258.  to  508. ;  aud  every 
article  fur  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 


OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 


beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO  SILVERING,  bv  which  process 


ELECTRO  SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-platiiig. 

Q  LACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  qii.ality, 
w.nrranU’d  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  aud 
to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 
1  Dozen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1 1’air  of  Carvers  046.056.060 
Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  yeara 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

CLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

O  contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

[irices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  78.  fd. ; 
lip  baths,  from  15«. ;  pen  baths,  138.  Cd. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  conimeucing 
at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern. 
28g .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles, 
49s. 


CLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR 

O  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 


O  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 


QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

li^  IKON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 


ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  fid.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  120s. 

Bed -room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  Ss.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4«.  fid.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18s.  6d.  to  8.jS. 
Tea  Unis,  b«t  London  Make,  45s.  to  958. 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  6d.  to  30s. 
I’apier  Mnch4  ditto,  308.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  fis-  fid.  to  148.  fid. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  l*rize  Set  .  .  •  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  ®  « 

l.argeSet  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

Slacks  illustrated  cata- 

LOGUE  GRATIS  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  oi 
Fenders,  l^lre-irons.  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Klectro-pUted  Warw,  Table- 
Cutlery.  Ae.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
one. 
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TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

i  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 


L  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £l,rt00,00a  Paid-np  and  Invested. 
£700,000. 


DEBHNTCUES  at  5,  5J,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

V-  '—The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DKBEN- 


R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  K.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 


A  L  E  X  A  N- 
DRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 


^Saturdays,  Dec 
9,  16,  and  23; 
and  Thurs* 
day,  Dec  28, 
and  every 
Thursday 
thereafter,  at 
i.  2  p.m. 


GALLF. 

MADRAS 

CALriTTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


f  Saturdays,  Dec. 
j  9  and  23, 
Thursday, 
Jan.  4,  and 
every  alter-  ] 
Date  Thurs- 
1  day  there- 
t  after,  at  2  p.m. ! 


f  T  u  e  8  d  ay  8. 
Dec.  12,  19, 
and  26,  and 
Jan.  2,  at  2 
a  m. ;  Mon¬ 
day,  Jan.  8, 
and  every 
Mon  day 
tbercaftcr,at 
a  a.m. 

(Tuesdays. 
Dec.  19  and 
Jail.  2.  at  2 
a.m. :  Mon¬ 
day,  Jan.  15, 
]  and  every 
alternate 
Monday 
i  thereafter, at 
I  5  a.m. 


AUSTRALIA 
KEIY  ZEA¬ 
LAND 


Saturday,  Dec. 

23,  Thursday.  I  5’^;’ 

Jan.  18.  and  I  ^ 
every  /ourth<  f 
Thursday! 

thereafter,  at  |  5fereafter%t 
5  a.m. 


And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
ha\  e  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarklng  within  six  mouths  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office. ) 

For  Kates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company's 
Offices.  122  Leadenhall  street,  London,  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


Alteration  in  days  of 

DEPARTURE  of  the  PENINSULAR 
and  ORIENTAL  COMPANY’S  STEAMERS. 

By  order  of  the  Postmaster  •  General,  the 
Steamers  advertised  to  leave  Southampton  on 
Saturday,  30th  Dec.,  at  2  pro.,  and  Brindisi  on 
Tuesday,  9th  Jan.,  at  2  a.m.,  will  be  despatched 
from  Southampton  on  Thursday,  28th  Dec.,  at 
2pm.;  and  from  Brindisi  on  Monday,  8th  Jan., 
at  .5  a.m. ;  and  theieafter  the  Company's  Steamers 
will  leave  Southampton  every  Thursday,  instead 
of  Saturday ;  and  Brindisi  every  Monday,  instead 
of  T  uosday. 


17  L  A  Z  E  N  B  Y  and  S  O  N’  S 
-1  ^  •  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  bv  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  tlie  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  iiiis- 
li  ad  the  public.— 92  wTgmore  stre«*t,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portinan  square), 
and  H  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION. 

— Tlie  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 


-a-  -1  — Tlie  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle. 
I>rtpar«  d  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SUN,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Rlizaheth  Lazenby. 


WHITEXIEJLXD’S  . 

SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 

-t  and  cheapest,  and  most  nutritioiw.  Of  all 
Ur  cors  and  (iiemsts.  Wholciale  at  S  ai.d  9 
Liii.e-street  tqu.ire. 


(TYRANT’S  MORELLA 

BRANDY.— Supplls^i  to  I 
(^ueen.— This  delicious  f.lqueur,  f 


L  CHERRY 

her  Majesty  the 
from  the  famous 


vueen.— inis  delicious  Liqueur,  from  the  famous 
Kent  Morelia,  supersinles  tiie  use  of  Wine  in  many 
Households— Is  much  favoured  by  Sportsmen,  and 
Is  also  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession  as 
a  valuable  tonic  in  caiH's  of  weakness.  Order  of 
any  Mine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T  GRANT, 
pistlllery,  Maidstone.  428.  per  dozen.  Cash. 
Carriage  paid. 


TL’IIE.'^  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  .5  per  cent.,  for  three  years  at  5^  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
for  longer  periods  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  tlie  Company. 


KIN  AH  AX'S 


WHISKY. 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  Is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy, 
Note  the  words  “  Kiiiahan's  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 


Wholesale  D^t,  6a  Great  Tltchfleld  street. 
Oxford  street,  W. 


STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  ami  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  Sooth-  From 
arapton.  Brindisi, 
f  Saturdays,  Dim;. 

{  9.  16,  and  23; 

I  and  Thurs- 

GIBRALTAR  j  day,  Dec.  28, 

MALTA  j  and  every 

Thursday 
thereafter,  at 
I  2  p  m. 


“CLARETS  ” 

DIRECT  FROM  “BORDE.AUX," 

At  38.  3d.,  4t.,  and  Jis.  per  gallon,  dutv  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bunded  Ware- 
housea 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Caiii, 
Address  in  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINT  AG  E  COMPANY, 
Caudeban,  Bordeaux. 


r\XYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Vy  Sointion  pure  Oxygen  Gas.  the  vital  ele- 


solution  pure  Uxygen  Gas.  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  Is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  Its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4e. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  ail  Druggists. 


IMPERFECT  DIGESTION 
AND  ASSIMILATION. 


SAVORY  nnd  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  >nd  PANCREATINE  are  the  moat 
potent  remedial  agents.  Thev  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  tlie  place  of  the  oil  when 
rejected  by  tnu  stomach.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  2s.  to  218. 


SAVORT  AND  MOOBE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  ail  Chemists. 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — Health’s  Defences.— None. 


A  A  PILLS. — Health’s  Defences.— None, 
save  the  strongest,  can  with  impunity,  through 
the  sudden  transitions  from  wet  to  dry,  from  emd 
to  muggy  weather,  so  prevalent  during  the  late 
autumn  and  early  winter  months.  Influenza, 
bronchitis,  cough,  sore  throat,  dinhtheriA  or 
quinsey.  will  attack  those  most  watchAil  of  thdr 
health ;  but  they  can  readily  arrest  any  of  these 
complaints  bv  nibbing  Holloway’s  Ointment  twice 
a  dav  upon  tne  skin  adjacent  to  the  affected  part, 
and  by  assisting  its  corrective  action  with  appro¬ 
priate  doses  of  his  Pills.  This  well-known,  safe, 
and  easy  mode  of  treatment  efficiently  protects 
the  invalid  both  from  present  and  future  danger, 
without  weakening  or  even  depresaiDg  the  system 
In  the  slightest  degree . 


HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 


Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO- 

RATIVK  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom- 


-L/  RATIVK  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical 
force.  They  possess  such  highly  reanimating 
properties  tnat  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most 
InvMuable  remedy  In  ail  cases  of  debility,  ner- 
vousness,  depression  of  spirits,  and  premature 
exhaustion,  resulting  from  over- taxed  or  abused 
onei^es  whether  of  body  or  mind,  restoring 
health,  strength,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weeks. 
Sold  in  boxes  at  4s.  6d.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  for 
15s.;  post,  4s.  8d.  and  ISs.  4d  ;  and  may  be 
had  of  all  chemists,  and  the  sole  agents.  Mr  K. 
CliEAVER,  63  Oxford  street,  and  MANN  and 
CO.,  39  Comhill,  London. 


AJOTHINO  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

IM  AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 


HUMAN  HAIR  to  Its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELLand  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  if  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each  ;  also  Ss.,  78.  6d.,  and  15s.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order.— 
Angel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
E.C. 


JOHN  O  OS  NELL  and  CO.’S 

f  I  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  en.imel  from  deca” 


and  Imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Trice  J.^.  6d.  each.— Angel  pnsaage,  93  Lpper 
TliHines  street,  London, 

riie  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Terfumers, 


LEA  S  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  ‘■WOROESTERSHIRE." 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
8auce,"  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCF. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labtda 

Agents— CROS.SR  and  BLACKWELL.  Tendon 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  .Sauces  througliout 
the  World. 


DIXNEFOBD’S  FLUID  H  AOHE8IA. 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  hare 
approved  of  tills  pure  solution  of  Mag^'esia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  coiislitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  ClllLDUKN,  and  INFANTS. 


DIMNEFOBD  AND  CO.. 

CHK.MISTM. 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  ail  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


r  lEBIO  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

X  J  of  MEAT.  Most  convenient,  economical. 


X  J  of  MEAT.  Most  convenient,  economical, 
and  fine-flavoured  stock  for  lieef -Tea  (about  2|d. 
a  pint).  Soups,  Sauces,  and  made  dishes,  costing 
hardly  more  than  one-fourtli  of  what  it  would 
when  made  of  fresh  meat ;  keeps  good  for  any 
time  even  after  jars  being  openea.  1  Ib.  Jars 
recommended,  being  relatively  the  cheapest  size. 

Now  permanently  used  in  most  households  In 
town  and  country. 

CAurioN.— Ask  for  LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT,  bi'ing  the  only  sort  warranted 
GENUINE  and  PERFECT  by  Baron  Liebig, 
the  inventor,  requiring  hii  SIGNATURE  on 
every  jar. 


FBAOKAirT  SOAP. 


The  celebrated  **  United  Service  ”  Tablet  Is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrauoe  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  skin. 

MABUFACTCRKD  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting 
Candles. 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen 
and  others. 


%*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet 


BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 

FURNITURE.  BEDSTEADS,  IRON 
and  BRASS,  and  CHILDREN’S  COTS.  A  very 
large  assortment  of  150  patterns  on  show,  from 
llB  to45f. 

BEDDING  Manufactured  on  the 
premises,  and  warranted  by  WILLIAM  8. 
BURTON. 

For  Bedsteads.  i  Widths  i  4  feet  5 


Best  Alva  under  Mat- 


Go^  Coloured  Wool 
Best  Brown  Wool 
Good  >Vlilte  do.  .  . 

Best  do . 

Good  Horse  Hair  .  . 

Itest  do . 

German  Spring  Hair 
Stuffing  .... 
Best  Spring  Elastic 
Sides . 


Width! 

4  feet 

5 

3ft. 

6in. 

feet. 

11s.  fld. 

16s.  . 

18s.  . 

I7s.  . 

25s.  . 

281.  fid. 

218.  6d. 

3ia  6d. 

34s.  fid. 

288.  6d. 

43s.  . 

47s.  . 

508.  . 

738.  . 

8IS.  . 

42s.  fid. 

62s.  . 

698.  . 

55s.  . 

83s.  . 

94s.  . 

65s.  . 

87S.  fid. 

05s.  . 

85s.  . 

115s  . 

125s  . 

Feather  Beds,  from  3Ii.  to  180s. ;  bolsters,  Cs. 
to  29S  Od. ;  ditto  I’lliows,  3s.  Od.  to  13s. ;  down 
pillows,  10s.  6d.  to  178. 

F  U  RNITUR  K  for  bed-rooms  and  dining-rooms. 
—Complete  suites  in  mahogany,  fancy  woods, 
polished  and  japanned  deal,  always  on  show. 

Furniture  for  dining-rooms.— An  assortment  of 
Sideboards,  Dining  Tables.  Dinner  Wagons. 
Chain.  Couches,  and  every  other  article  of  dining¬ 
room  furniture  is  on  view  in  the  lnrge  furniture 
show-rooms.  Easy  chain,  election, 

from  378.  6d.  Gilt  Chimney  and  Pier  Glasses,  a 
large  and  new  assortment,  from  47s.  6d.  Catalogues 

*^w/lLIAM  8.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron- 
moniTcr,  by  appointfnont  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalojfue,  oontalnlngr  upwards  of 


850  Illustrations  of  bis  unrivalled  Stock*  with  tlsts 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  I.arge  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  I  a.  2,  3,  ami 
4Ncwman  street;  4,5,  and  6  Ferry’s  placK- ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London.  Tlie  cost  of  ‘*‘**^'^t* 
Ing  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 


Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

WILLIA  M  8.  BURTON  will  always  undLitakft 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 
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COCOA  and  MILR  (Registered). 

Prepared  with  Newnham's  Condensed  Milk. 

DUNN  and  HEWETT’S  **  Lichen  Islandicas  or  Iceland  Mom  Cocoa,**  la  4d.  a  poand. 
DUNN*S  **  Essence  of  Coffee,**  la  and  2a  a  bottle. 

DUNN  and  HEWKTT’S  “  Bromatine,**  a  Cocoa  deprived  of  its  superfluous  Butter, 

0  .  a  packet. 

MANUFACTORY:  PENTONVILLE,  LONDON. 

CANDLES. 

FIELD’S  AERATED  CANDLES  have  long^tadinal  internal 

channels  for  the  prevention  of  guttering,  and  into  these  external  air  is 
introdnced,  adding  brilliancj  to  the  flame.  •  Sold  in  boxes  of  12,  18,  and 
24  candles  each,  varying  in  size,  and  the  same  price  each  box. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  Dealers  throughout  the  United  Elingdom. 

DB  J.  COLLIS  BBOWNE’S  CHLOBODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Adtici  to  Inyaltds. — If  jou  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  manrellons  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYIME, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLOBODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  koown  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLOBODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria; 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLOBODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLOBODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CIILOBODYNEis  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rbenmatism,  Goat,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 


BREIDENBACH’S 

MAGASSABINE 

For  the  Hair,  not  to  be  excelled  in  qualit  j  or 
effect. 

Preserves,  restores,  and  renders  the  Hair 
soft,  glossy,  and  wavy. 

is.,  2$.  6d.,  <a.,  10s.,  20s. 

157b  new  bond  street. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


ORNAMENTS  for  the  Drawing¬ 
room,  Library,  and  Dining-room,  consisting 
of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Candlesticks,  Int 
stands.  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Paper-weights 
Watch* stands,  Ac.,  in  Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze* 
Derbyshire  Spar,  Ac. ,  can  be  had  of  J.  TENNANT* 
Geologist,  140  Strand,  London,  W.C.  * 


1\/riNERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY.— 

XvX  Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science 
can  be  had  at  2,  5,  10,  20,  50,  to  1,000  guineas  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Mr  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Minera¬ 
logy  and  Geology. 


Lord  Francis  Con^gham,  who  this  time  last  year  bo 
Chlorod^e  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most 
have  balf-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 


■DU  uia(  me  remedy  or  a^  service  was  UHLUKUDYNK.— See  *  Lancet,*  Dec.  81,  184>4. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Cxunoir.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Cullis  Bnowiri  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLOBODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  ontme,  which  he  regretted  to  say  bad  been  sworn  to. — See  ‘  Times,’  18th  July,  1864. 

Ip  Bottles,  at  is.  28.  Od-  48.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “  DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLOBODYNE  ”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Soli  Mabupactubxb, 


J*  T  DAVENFOBT,  33  Great  Bossell  atreetf  Bloomabnry,  London* 


JflURNITURE. 

JIURNITURE. 

JpiURNITURE. 

JjlURNITURE. 

JjiURNITURE. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 


XpURNlTURE.— MAPLE  and  CO.— 

JD  Families  who  study  economy  with  dura¬ 
bility  and  elegance  should  visit  this  establish¬ 
ment  before  giving  their  orders.  A  Ten -roomed 
House  Furnished  complete  in  24  hours.  An 
Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free.  145,  146,  147 
Tottenham-oourt  road. 


BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

'  These  excellent  and  inexpensive 

GLOVES 

are  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
Brussels. 


Price,  with  One  Button,  28.  6d.  per  Pair. 
Price,  with  Two  Buttons,  28.  Od.  per  Pair. 

A  Single  Fair  aa  sample  by  post  at  same  pric& 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIOMOBB  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET, 
LONDON. 


TVrOURNING.— Messrs  JAY  have 

-LtJL  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purchaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  JAY,  haring  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 
^ESSMAKING. 

s.  d. 

Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  . 10  6 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from . 14  6 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  .  7  6 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  .  1  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  2  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  . . 6  6 

Silk  Sleeve  Lini^ . . .  8  6 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  6  6 

Lawn  Body  Lining  .  1  0 

Sleeve  Lining .  1  0 

Silk  Facing  . . . >  1  10| 

PetershamRibbon  for  Banding  . .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covers  Crape  and 

Rosette  .  2  0 

Making  Garibaldi .  0  0 

Making  Low  Bodice .  0  0 

Sundries  . 1  6 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247, 249,  and  25l^|;mt  street,  London. 


(OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  HERALD 

says :  These  Pens  have  been  aptly  termed 
by  a  contemporary 

«THE  WONDER  OF  THE  A6E:' 

**  They  come  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men. 

The  Pickwiok,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen.” 

One  Thousand  Newspapers  recommend  them. 
For  their  Names,  see  ‘Graphic*  of  16th  Sept.. 
1871. 

Sold  ^  every  respectable  Stationer  in  the  world, 
la.  per  Box. 

MACNIVEN  and  CAMERON,  23  to  33  Blair 
street,  Edinburgh. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

May  be  seen  and  selected  from 
MARION  and  CO.,  23  SOHO  SQUARE. 
Photographs  framed  and  made  into  Volumes. 


MISS  M.  LINDSAY’S  (Mrs  J.  W. 

Bliss)  New  Sacred  Song,  REST.  Words 
from  the  **  Dove  on  the  Cross.  ’  Price  3s.  Post 
free  at  half-price.  **  A  swei'tly  plaintive  melody, 
charmingly  harmonised. ** — Birmingham  Journal. 

The  melody  is  fervent,  though  simple.”— London 
JoumaL  “A  most  expressive  and  beautiful 
sacred  song.**— Weekly  Review.  ‘‘Simple,  ex¬ 
quisite  muric,  allied  to  very  beautiful’words.”— 
Civil  Service  Gazette.  “A  beautiful  melody,  the 
music  giving  sweet  expression.” — Weekly  Review. 

LOW  AT  THY  FEET.  Sacred  Song. 

By  Miss  M  LINDSAY.  38.  ”  This  is  a 
model  of  a  sacred  song— words  and  mnslc  are 
alike  simple  and  expressive,  and  should  be  gene¬ 
rally  known.  Those  who  have  not  got  it  already 
should  get  It.” — VMde  the  Scotsman.  The  same 
transcribed  for  the  Pianoforte  by  Briuley 
Richards,  3s.  Free  by  post  eighteen  stamps. 

ALONE.  Sacred  Song.  By  Misa  M. 

LINDSAY.  38.  ‘‘  There  is  great  sim¬ 

plicity  and  sweetness  in  this  song,  It  Is  within 
easy  compass,  and  the  acoompaiilment  is  skilful, 
and  at  the  same  time  easy.”— vide  the  Scotsman. 

Musical  box.  a  Sensational 

Caprice  for  the  Piano  (No.  1).  Composed 
by  I.  Llebich.  48. ;  free  by  post  for  twenty-four 
stamps.  Always  encored. 

Lemdon :  Published  only  by  ROBERT  COCKS 
and*CO.,  New  Burlington  street.  May  be  had 
everywhere. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  58.  annually, 

T  AYINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S  ' 
J-J  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVES'^ 
MENT8 ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  at 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  bhare  and 
Money  Markets,  itc.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Sale 


G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


Freelight. 
Monthly.  One  Shilling. 

(The  Liberal  Thinker’s  Magazine.) 

Read  in  No.  2.  W.  MaccaU’s  long  and  brilliant 
Esaay  on  ‘The  Middle  Ages ’ --Toem,  Philip 
Bourke  Marston,  and  other  Articl^  by  Jojm 
A.  Heraud,  Miss  Eyton,  Richard  BedingfieW, 
Edith  Maraud,  Dr  Sexton,  Dr  Hitchman,  ftc. 
(No.  3  ready  at  Christmas.) 

BURNS,  15  Southampton  row,  W.C. 
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MESSRS  BENTLEY’S  BLACKIE  &  SON’S 

NEW  BOOKS,  PUBLICATIONa 


HOLBEIN  and  HIS  TIME.  By 

Profeisor  WOLTMANX.  Translated  by 
F.  E.  BUNNETT.  1  Yol..  cromi  4t<>,  with 
60  beautiful  Illustrations  from  the  chief  works 
of  Holbein.  3 1  a.  6d. 


**Thi8  book  poaseaaes  all  the  attractions  of  a 
norel.  The  hfstorr  of  the  War  posaesaes  no 
history  of  Paris  during  the  first  siege  which  is  so 
intimately  interesting  as  this.**— Morning  Post 

BICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street.  Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her 
Majesty. 


THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY 


hare  Just  Published  for  1872 


rriHE  BRITISH  ALMANAC  and 

-I-  COMPANION,  in  cloth,  nriee  4s. 


COMPANION,  in  cloth,  price  4s. 

The  B  RITISH  ALMANAC.  Containing  the 
Calendar  of  Remarkable  Days  and  Terms; 
Monthly  Notices,  Sonday  Leasona ;  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Tables  and  Remarks ;  Astronomical 
Facts  and  Phenomena;  Tables  of  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Tides-;  with  a  Miscellaneous 
Register  of  Information  connected  with 
GoTernment,  Legislation,  Commerce,  and 
Education ;  and  viuloas  us^ul  Tables,  price  la. 
The  COMPANION  to  the  ALMANAC.  A 
Year-Book  of  General  Information  for  1872 
on  Subjects  connected  with  Mathematics, 
Geography,  Fine  Arte,  Political  Economy, 
Public  ImproTements,  Legislation,  Statistics, 
fro.,  price  28.  6d. 


The  STATIONERS’  COMPANY’S 


SHEET  ALMANAC,  price  38.,  on  super- 
royal  paper,  is  eoually  aaapted  for  the  Count¬ 
ing-house  and  the  Library,  containing  Lists 


ing-house  and  the  Library,  containing  Lists 
of  the  chief  Officers  of  Stat^  Judges,  Public 
Offices,  London  Bankers  and  Inauranoe 
Offices,  with  very  copious  Postal  Informa¬ 
tion,  is  embellished  with  a  View  of  Haatingi, 
with  the  New  Pier,  of  which  Proof  Impres¬ 
sions  on  thick  paper  may  be  had  at  3s.  each. 


GOLDSMITH’S  ALMANAC,  price 

6d.  Elegant,  usefhl,  and  portable,  it  is 
essentially  adapted  for  the  pocket,  not  only 
from  its  miniature  size,  but  from  its  containing 
a  vast  amount  of  nsefol  and  valuable  matter 
for  occasional  refereooe.  It  is  krot  by  all 
Booksellers  in  a  variety  of  bincings,  for 
Presents. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Stationen. 


THE  COASTS  OF  THE  MEDITEBEANKAN, 
Ac. 

In  Two  Volumes,  post  Sro,  price  One  Guinea, 


QCENES  IN  THE  SUNNY  SOUTH; 

1^  including  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  the 
Oases  of  the  Sahara  in  Algeria.  By  Lieut. -Col. 
the  Hon.  C.  S.  VBREKBE,  M.A.,  FeUow  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 


**We  have  found  much  that  is  interesting  and 
amusing  in  these  volumes.**— Field. 

**  Two  interesting,  readable  volumes,  combining 
attractiveness  with  instmetion.**— Morning  Post. 

**  Exhaustive  and  entertaining . The 

composition  throughout  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar.** — Daily  Telegraph. 

**The  Author  nnitM  a  genuine  lore  of  travel 
with  a  knowledge  of  claaBimJ  literature  and 
ancient  and  modem  history,  and  from  the  storca 
of  his  wide  reading  is  enabled  to  set  before  ns 
not  only  a  picture  of  the  countries  of  North- 
Western  Airica  as  they  exist  now.  but  a  sketch 


Western  Airica  as  they  exist  now,  but  a  sketch 
of  their  past,  and  of  the  part  played  br  them  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Hu  book  is 
throughoiR  »* — Bvamlner. 


London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 


SPLENDID  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

The  UNIVERSE ;  or,  the  Infinitely 


LETTERS  from  INDIA.  By  the 

Hon.  EMILY  EDEN,  Authoress  of  *’Up  the 
Country.*  2  toIs.,  crown  8to,  218. 

The  FORTUNATE  ISLES  ;  or,  the 

Archipelago  of  the  Canaries.  Br  M.  PKGOT- 
OGIER.  Translated  by  FRANCES 
LOCOCK.  2  vols.,  crpwn  8to,  21a. 


MEMORIES  of  the  BRITISH 

MUSEUM.  By  ROBERT  COWTAN.  With 
a  Photograph  of  Marochetti'a  Bust 
Panizzi.  8vo,  14s. 


POUCH ET,  M.I).  New  and  Revised  Vi¬ 
rion,  illustrated  by  343  Engravings  oa  Wood, 
of  which  80  are  full  pages,  and  4  finely  ooloured 
Plates.  Large  8vo,  handsomely  oound  in 
cloth,  flit  top,  31a  Od. 

*•  We  can  honestly  commend  this  work,  which 
is  as  admirably  as  it  is  copiously  illustrated.**— 
Tiroea 

**A  more  splendid  Christmas  present  can 
scarcely  be  desired.**— GuardiaiL 


JERUSALEM,  the  CITY  of  HEROD 

and  SALADIN.  By  WALTER  BE8ANT. 
M.A.,  and  E.  H.  PALMER,  M.A.,  Lord 
Almoner's  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  and  Fellow  of  St  John'C 
College.  Crown  8vo,  7a  (Jd. 


WANDERINGS  in  WAR-TIME  ; 

being  Notes  of  Two  Journeys  taken  in  France 
and  Germany  In  the  Autumn  of  1870  and  the 
Spring  of  1871.  By  SAMUEL  JAMES 
CAPPER  Crown  8vo,  fla 

SECOND  EDmON  OF 

SHUT  UP  in  PARIS  DURING  the 

SIEGE.  By  NATHAN  SHEPPARD. 
Large  post  Svo,  10a.  6d. 


experimental  physios,**— A thenunm. 

**An  excellent  handbook  of  physica,  especially 
suitable  for  self-instruction.  *'— Westminster  Re- 


The  IMPERIAL  BIBLE  Dic¬ 
tionary,  Hutoricai.  Biographical.  Geo¬ 
graphical.  and  DoetrinaL  By  numerons 


graphical,  ana  uoeinnai.  tsj  numerons 
Eminent  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
PATRICK  KAIRBAIRN,  D.D..  Author  of 
*  Typology  of  Scripture,*  so.  Illustrated  by 
many  hundred  Engravinga  on  Wood  and 
Ste^  8  large  vola.  Imperial  8to,  doth,  A3 12a 
**  Orthodox  in  tone,  reverent  in  spirit,  and 
showli^  in  every  page  the  marks  of  independent 
and  inmuCriona  reeawdi.**— 'English  Churchman. 


VILLA  and  COTTAGE  AEOHITEO- 

TURE:  Thirty  Examples  of  Country  and 
Suhnrban  Resldencea.  recently  erected,  by 
Nineteen  Archlteeta  of  repute.  Illustrated 
by  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details ; 
with  a  fnU  Description  oi  each  Building,  and. 
in  nearly  every  caee,  a  Statement  of  the 
Aetnal  Coet  Imperial  4to,  half-morocco, 
£3  10a 

**  A  Tolome  that  those  about  to  build  rilla  real- 
dencea  or  cottages  may  uacAiUy  study.**— Builder. 


The  GARDENER’S  ASSISTANT :  a 

Guide  to  the  Kitchen.  Fruit,  and  Flower 
Garden,  Conservatoir.  Greenhouse,  Ac.  By 
ROBERT  THOMP^N,  late  of  the  Rojral 
Horticultural  Soeiety*a  Gardena.  Coloured 
Platat  and  many  Woodcuts.  Large  Svo,  doth, 
lla  6d. 

**The  beat  compendious  treatise  on  modem 
gardening. **— Daily  Telegraph. 


A  HISTORY  of  the  VEGETABLE 

KINGDOM.  By  WILLIAM  RHIND.  Ulna- 
trated  by  700  Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel,  of 
which  100  are  carefhlly  ooloured.  New  and 
Rerised  Edition.  Large  8to,  doth,  81a.  6d. 

**  We  ean  recommend  this  book  as  containing  an 
enormous  amount  of  information,  and  comprising 
in  an  agreeable  form  almost  all  that  the  uneden- 
tiflo  p^lic  ean  wish  to  know  about  the  vegetable 
kingdom  •  **— Guardian. 


London:  BLACKIS  and  SON,  Fatenoder 
row. 


"■  .  A 


13  Orbat  Marlborough  strret. 


HUEST  &  BLACKETT'S 


NEW  WORKS. 


Great  and  Infinitely  Little.  A  Sketch  of 
Contrasts  la  Creation,  and  Marvels  Revealed 
and  Explained  by  Natural  Sdenee.  By  F.  A. 
POUCH  ET,  M.I).  New  and  Revised  ^1- 


PBAIRIE  farms  and  PRAIRIB 

FOLK.  Br  PARKER  GILLMORE 
('*  Ubique  **),  Author  of  *A  Hunter's  Adven- 
iurea  in  the  Great  West,*  Ac.  2  vols.,  with 
illostratlons,  21a. 


aiTEEX  CHARtOTTE  ISLAXOS;  a 

NarratlTe  of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in 
the  North  Pacific.  By  FRANCIS  POOLS, 
C.E.  Edited  by  JOHN  W.  LYNDON.  1 
Tol.,  8to,  with  Map#  and  Illustrationa,  15a. 
**A  moat  interesting  book;  full  of  stirring 
adventure  and  anecdw,  and  told  in  spirited 
language.**-'Qlol)e . 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  An 

Elementary  Treatise.  By  Profeewr  DK8- 
CH  ANEL,  of  Paris.  Translated  and  Edited, 
with  extendvaaddltion8,by  Prof.  EVERETT, 
D.C.L.,of  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  In  Four 
Parts,  medium  Svo,  illustrated  by  710  En¬ 
gravings  on  Wood. 

Part  1.  MECHANICS,  HYDROSTATICS. 

and  PNEUMATICS.  4s.  64.  Now 
ready. 

Part  IL  HEAT,  48.  6d.  Now  ready. 

Part  III.  ELEC  I'RICITY  and  MAGNETISM. 
In  December. 

Part  IV.  SOUND  and  LIGHT.  Preparing. 

**A  good  working  class-book  for  students  in 


The  LITERARY  LIFE  of  the  REV. 

WILLIAM  HARNESS,  Vicar  of  All  Saints, 
Knightsbridge,  and  l*rebendary  of  St  Paul's. 
By^e  Rer.  A.  G.  L'ESTRANOB.  1  toL, 
Svo,  16a. 


'*  Tha  book  is  a  pleasant  book,  and  will  be  found 
excellent  reading.^— Athenasum. 


The  CITIES  of  the  NATIONS 


FELL.  By  the  Rer.  JOHN  CUMMINO, 
D.D.  Srcord  Edition.  1  vol.,  6c. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


suitable  for  self-instruction.  "—Westminster  Re¬ 
view. 

Ul. 

WONDERS  of  the  HUMAN  BODY : 

A  SUCCINCT  and  POPULAR  ACCOUNT 
of  the  VARIOUS  MEMBERS  of  the 
HUMAN  FRAME :  their  Constitutions,  and 
the  Functions  they  Discharge.  From  the 
French  of  A.  LE  PILEUR.M.D.  Illustrated 
by  Forty-five  Engravings  on  Wood  by 
L6veill6.  Poet  8vo,  doth,  48.  fd. 

‘*We  are  pleased  to  recommend  this  nseful 
little  volume.  It  gives  much  information,  clearlr 
written,  and  adap^  for  students  of  either  mx. 
—Record. 

The  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER:  a 

General  Dietionary  of  Geography,  Physical, 
Political,  8tatiati<^  and  Descriptive.  Re¬ 
issue,  with  a  SUPI^EMENT,  bringi^  the 
Information  down  to  the  Latest  Time.  Edited 
by  W.  G.  BLACKIE,  Ph.D.,F.R.G.S.  With 
nearly  800  Wood  Engravinga  of  Views,  Coe- 
tnmee,  Maps,  Plana,  &o.  2  large  vols.,  im¬ 
perial  8vo,  doth,  £4  16s. 

"  Thlaazoellent  book  of  reference**— Athenwnm. 


WILFRID  CUMBEEMEDE.  By 

GEORGE  MACDONALD.  LL.D.  3  vols. 

MINE  OWN  FAMILIAR  FRIEND; 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs  ALFRED  MONT¬ 


GOMERY.  3  volt. 


HANNAH.  By  the  Author  of 

'JOHN  HALIFAX.’  2  vols. 

**A  powerful  and  wdl-wrltten  novel.  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  iaartlatio  and  thoughtful, 
and  the  book  wilL  no  doubt,  be  read  with  interest 
by  all  who  desire  to  be  enlightened  on  one  of  the 
great  aodal  problema  of  the  day."— Poet 

The  LADY  of  LYNDON.  By  Lady 

BLAKE,  Author  of  '  Clande,*  Ac.  3  role. 

**  An  agreeable,  well-conttructed  story.'*— Poet- 


The  8YLVESTRES.  By  M.  Botham 

EDWARDS,  Author  of  *  Kitty,*  Ac.  3  Toll. 
**A  very  interesting  norel.**— Examiner. 

A  FIRST  APPEARANCE.  By  Mrs 

EVANS  BELL.  8  rois.  [December  22. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  MR  MURRAY’S 
CHOICE  EDITIONS  OF  ESTABLISHED 
WORKS. 


Now  ready,  with  Portrait.  3  rols.,  post  8to,  7V- 

T^SSAYS  from  ‘The  TIMES’:  being 

Selections  from  the  Literary  Papers  which 
have  appesKd  in  that  Journal.  By  the  late 
SAMUEL  PHILLIPS. 


’*  Twenty  years  ago  these  ecaays  were  pnblished, 
but,  although  the  authorship  was  well  known  in 
literary  dreiea.  MrPhillips'a  name  did  not  apjMar. 
Time  has  not  detracted  from  the  value  of  tbeae 
papers.  Mr  Phillips  was  a  master  of  his  craft. 
Ilia  ityle  is  dear  aim  forcible ;  his  literary  taste 
rarely  led  him  astrav ;  he  seized  by  happy  in¬ 
tuition  the  salient  points  of  bis  subject,  ana  oon- 
yeyed  in  brief  oompasa  a  large  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation.  The  eaaaya  are  beautifully  printed,  and 
all  who  knew  the  author  will  recognise  the  fidelity 
of  the  portrait.’’— Pall  IML 
"These  I  brilliant  eaeaya,  which  attracted  so 
much  attention  as  they  appeared,  are  so  well 
known 'that  it  will  be  sufficient  now  to  chro¬ 
nicle  this  new  edition,  handsomely  printed  with 
a  portrait  T  of  thair  aocoropliahed  and  versatile 


author.’’— Notes  and  Queries. 


Volumec  previously  Published. 
ABERCROMBIE'S  INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS.  ia6d. 

ABERCROMBIE'S  MORAL  FEELINGS. 

2e.  6d. 

COLERIDGE'S  TABLE-TALK.  Ss.  6d. 
DAVY'S  CONSOLATIONS  in  TRAVEL. 

DAVYS  SALMONIA.  8s.  6d. 

GIF  FARITS  DEEDS  of  NAVAL 

DARING.  38.64. 

TT  ATT.  AM’S  (ARTHUR)  REMAINS. 
3s.  64. 

HEBEB'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  8s.  64. 

JESSE'S  GLEANINGS  in  NATURAL 

HISTORY.  3s.  6d. 

LOUDON'S  INSTRUCTIONS  in  GAR¬ 

DENING.  3s.  64. 

THE  REJECTED  ADDBESES.  By 

JAMES  and  HORACE  SMITH.  8s.  64. 

JOHN  MOBBAT,  Albcnuffle  street. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  DECEMBER  16,  1871. 


THE  GIFT  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 


MANY  THOUGHTS  OF  MANY  MINDS 


Compiled  and  arranged  by  HENBY  SOUTHGATE. 


PRINTED  ON  THE  FINEST  PAPER  AND  SPLENDIDLY  BOUND  IN  CLOTH  AND  GOLD. 


la  Two  Series^  price  I2s,  6c?.  each.  Each  Series  complete  in  itself. 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Publishers  briug  before  the  notice  of  the  public  a  second 
series  of  ‘Many  Thoughts.’  On  comparison  it  will  be  found  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  First. 
Mr  Southgate’s  aim  has  been  to  produce  a  resume  of  the  finest  passages  in  English  Literature. 
He  has  scrupulously  excluded  from  his  volume  all  merely  petty  conceits  or  sentimental  fancies,  and 
brought  together  only  thoughts  conceived  in  power  and  fertile  in  suggestions  to  the  reader’s  mind. 


WHAT  TEE  PRESS  SAY  OF  *  MANY  THOUGHTS*: 


FIRST  SERIES. 


SECOND  SERIES. 


**  Thi9  la  a  wondrous  book,  and  contains  a  great  many  gems  of  thought.’* 
Daily  News. 


**  The  selection  of  the  extracts  has  been  made  with  taste,  judgment,  and 
eritloal  nicety.”— Bloming  Post. 

”  This  is  not  a  law-book ;  but,  departing  from  our  usual  practice,  we  notice 
it  because  it  is  likely  to  be  rery  nseiul  to  lawyers.” — Law  Times. 

•“Many  Thoughts*  are  evidently  the  produce  of  years  of  research. 
W>  look  up  any  subject  nnder  the  sun,  and  are  pretty  sure  to  find  something 
that  has  been  said— generally  well  said— upon  it.”— Examiner. 


**  As  a  work  of  reference.  It  will  be  an  acquisition  to  any  man’s  library.”— 
Publisher's  Circular. 


*'  The  collection  will  prove  a  mine  rich  and  ine.xhaustible  to  those  in 
search  of  a  quotation.”— Art  Journal. 


**  TIte  second  series  fully  sustains  the  deserved  reputation  achieved  by  the 
first.”— .iohn  Bull. 

“In  this  thick  volume  of  nearly  700  pages  Mr  Southgate  collects,  for  the 
second  time,  a  vast  number  of  quotations  ....  from  the  most  celebrat^ 
authors.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Half-an-hour  over  it  in  these  long  winter  evenings  is,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  phrase,  hulf-an-hour  with  the  best  authors.” — North  British  Daily 
Blall. 

“  Few  Christmas  books  are  likely  to  be  more  permanently  nsefuL”— 
Scotsman. 

“  W'e  are  not  surprised  that  a  second  series  of  this  work  should  have  been 
called  fi>r.  Preachers  and  public  speakers  will  find  that  the  work  has 
specialities  for  them.” — Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

“  It  is  a  mine  of  beautiful  imagery  and  classic  expression— a  cyclopoedia 
of  what  is  best  in  English  literature.”— Chester  Chronicle. 


LoDdon  :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  and  CO.,  10  Stationers’-hall  court. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 


MR  ARTHUR  HELPS’S  NEW  WORK. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


FIFTH  EDITION  is  nearly  ready  of 


One  Vol.,  demy  8vo,  immediately. 

Thoughts  upon  Government. 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
DICKENS. 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  EARL  OF  DERBY. 


BY  JOHN  FORSTER.  . 

Vol.  I.  1812-1841. 


London  :  BELL  and  DALDY,  York  street,  Covent  garden. 


Demy  8vo,  with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrstions, 
price  12a 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 


VOLTAIRE.  By  John  Moblxt. 

Demy  8vo.  Price  Hs. 


DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 


The  KEBAMIC  GALLERY,  com- 

prising  about  Six  Hundred  Illustrations 
of  rare,  curious,  and  choice  examples  of 
Pottery  and  Porcelain,  firom  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present,  selected  by  the  Author 
from  the  British  Museum,  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum,  the  Geological  Museum, 
ana  various  Private  Collections.  W’ith 
Historical  Notices  and  Descriptions.  By 
WILLIAM  CHAFFERS.  In  Two  hand¬ 
some  Volumes,  price  £4  4i. 


SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 


The  DECEMBER  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 


MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  53  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

ESTABLISnSD  1853. 


The  HISTORY  of  the  COMMUNE  of 


PARIS.  By  P.  VESINIER,  ex-member  and 
Secretary  of  the  ('oinmune,  and  Htklacteur 
cn  Chef  du  Jourual  Otficiel.  1  vol.,  crown 
8vo,  price  78.  fid. 


Bankers:  Loxdox  and  Westminster,  Lothbuby,  London,  E.C. 


The  HIGHLANDS  of  CENTRAL 

India.  Notes  on  their  Forests,  Wild  Tribes, 
Natural  History,  and  Sports.  By  the  late 
Cant.  .1.  FORSYTH.  With  a  Map  and 
('oloured  lllustrutioiis,  One  vol.,  demy  8vo, 

K‘  e  188. 

rontral  Highlands  of  India  is  a  very 
ficod  Look  indeed.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

••  A  perusal  of  thi.8  pleasant  narrative  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  reader  with  a  complete  account  of  the 
I'ei.tral  Highlands  of  India.’ —Athenaeum. 


New  edition,  2  vols.,  crewn  8ro,  cloth  extra, 
108.  fid., 

Lord  chesterfield’s 

LETTERS  TO  HIS  SON.  Edited,  with 
Translations  of  all  the  Latin.  French,  and  Italian 
quotations,  occasional  elucidatory  Notes,  and  a 
Biographical  Notice  of  the  Author,  by  CHARLES 
STOKES  CAREY. 

London;  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras  lane, 
Cbeapside. 


i  Now  ready  a  New  Book,  by  Mr  EDWA  RD 
LEAR. 

IV/TORE  NONSENSE  PICTURES, 

Ivl  Rhymes,  Botany,  &c.  By  EDWARD 
LEAR,  with  138 full-page  Illustrations  and  a  Por- 
'  trait  Group.  Small  4to,  fancy  boards,  price  tOs.  fid. 

I  London  :  ROBERT  JOHN  BUSH,  32  Charing 
'  cross,  S.W. _ _ _ 


BRITISH  REPUBLIC. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


Just  published,  extra  cloth,  boards,  Is.  fid. ;  in 
wrapper,  is. 

E.  TRUELOVE,  Publisher,  2.56  High  Ilolbom. 


In  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  price  lOs.  fid., 

The  HIMALAYAN  DISTRICTS  of 

KOOLOO  LAHOUL  8P1TI.  By  Captain 
A.  F.  P.  HARCOURT,  Bengal  Staff  Corps 
Assistant  Commissioner,  l*unjab.  •  .  ,  , 

London  ;  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13  V>  aterloo 
place,  S.W. 


London;  Printed  hyCiiAnLF.B  W.  Reynell.  rf  Putney,  at  his  Printing-officer Ifi  Little  Pulteney  street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James,  Wwtminrie^ 
in  the  Countv  of  Middlesex,  aud  I’ubli'htd  by  RODERICK  ILvBDtNO  Lapuam,  0  Wellington  street.  Strand,  lu  the  aforesaid  couniy. 
SATIBD.VV,  December  10, 1871. 
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